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ABSTRACT 

This report contains conference addresses that (1) 
deal with social and psychological forces influencing curriculum 
change and (2) discuss actual changes now taking place in a number of 
subject fields, insights into the forces acting on the curriculum are 
presented by the authors of Part I. Arthur W. Foshay challenges 
educators to recognize tlie legislative, social, economic, and 
scientific forces workinc on curriculum and the school. William A. 
Bricker points to the contributions of the Skinnerian concept of 
reinforcement and shaping to our understanding of the process of 
learning. Donald Snygg contrasts the shaping concept with the concept 
of the cognitive field theory of learning in which learning is seen 
as an active process of search and discovery. Dwayne Huebner examines 
the relationship between tne psychology of learning as presented by 
ti*o theorists representing contrasting schools of thought and the 
implications of learning theories for curriculum building. William M. 
Alexander draws on these ideas to make predictions for the schools of 
the future. Part II contains papers issuing from seminars in the 
subject areas of art, music, vocational education, social sciences, 
and health and physical education. (Author/ JF) 
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Foreword 



ASCD's Commission on Current Curriculum Developments 
limited registration to 400 educators at its December 1966 conference in 
New York City. The enthusiastic resp^ nse'of the 400 attending reflected 
the outstanding quality of the papeis presented. In fairness to many 
whose registrations could not be accepted and to many others who seek 
facts and expert opinion about what is happening in the curriculum, this 
booklet is published. 

A single title really was not appropriate for this publication. The 
first part clearly deals with social and psychological forces which are 
Influences in Curriculum Change and points to curriculum developments 
likely to result from these influences. The second part is not so much 
concerned with influences as it is with actual changes now taking place 
in a number of subject fields. Much has been written about recent 
developments in science and mathematics, and indeed these reports must 
constantly be rewritten for them to remain current, but it would be an 
error of real consequence to assume that there are no new developments 
in other areas of the curriculum. Highlighted in the second part of this 
booklet are current curriculum developments in art, music, health and 
physical education, social science, and vocational education. Both parts 
are handled in a scholarly yet readable manner by experts in the 
respective fields. 

The Commission on Current Curriculum Developments is to be 
congratulated along with the authors and editors for bringing together 
these fine presentations. 

October 1967 ]. Hablan Shores, President 

Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
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The Setting 



FOUR hundred persons met in New York City on December 2-3, 
1966, to examine powerful contemporary influences on the curriculum 
as a whole, to discuss new developments in each subject field, and to 
look toward the future in curriculum planning. Major addresses of the 
conference, "Curriculum Designing for the Future," are presented in 
this booklet. 

Insights into the forces acting on the curriculum are clearly presented 
by the authors of Part I. Arthur W. Foshay challenges us to recognize 
the legislative, social, economic, and scientific forces working on the 
curriculum and the ichool. William A. Bricker points to the contributions 
of the Sfcinnerian concept of reinforcement and shaping to our under- 
standing of the process of learning. Donald Snygg contrasts the shaping 
concept with the concept of the cognitive field theory of learning in which 
learning is seen as an active process of search and discovery. Dwayne 
Huebner, following Bricker and Snygg on a panel, examines the 
relationship between the psychology of learning as presented by two 
theorists; representing contrasting schools of thought, and the implications 
of learning theories for curriculum fyuilding. 

The exciting challenge of drawing upon these stimulating and 
sometimes disturbing ideas to make predictions for the schools of the 
future was ably assumed by William M. Alexander. 

The status of curriculum development in several subject fields is 
the content of Part II of this booklet. Seminars in the subject fields of 
foreign language, English, science, mathematics, art and music, voca- 
tional education, social sciences, and health and physical education 
oflFered conference participants opportunities to examine new frontiers. 
Discussions focused upon trends, objectives, conflicting issues and posi- 
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tions, teaching strategies, new media and materials, structuring of content, 
and evidence of eflFectiveness of the new curriculum developments. 

In this booklet, papers are included on art, music, vocational 
education, social sciences, and health and physical education. In prepara- 
tion are booklets on new developments in foreign languages, in social 
studies, and in reading and English. 

Papers presented in the fields of mathematics and science are 
available upon order from the Association for Super\'ision and Curriculum 
Development as separate publications. 

Influences in Curriculum Change and the conference for which the 
papers were prepared are among a series of conferences and publications 
created by the Commission on Current Curriculum Developments since 
its appointment by ASCD in 1961. The Commission has maintained 
liaison with national curriculum projects in the various curriculum areas 
of study and has communicated to its audience information on current 
curriculum developments as well as analyses and interpretations of these 
developments. 

October 1967 ' Glenys G. Unruh, Chairman 

ASCD Commission on 
Current Curriculum Developments 
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Shaping Curriculum: The Decade Ahead 



Arthur W. Foshay^ 
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WE CURRICULUM workers have speculated for a generation | 

about what and who shape the curriculum. During the past ten years, 1 

it has seemed clear that we, the professional curriculum people, are not | 

the main shapers of it. During the years since the mid-'fifties, the exciting J 

developments in the subject fields and in certain aspects of e^'ucational | 

technology have, indeed, changed what is oflFered students and now they | 

are to learn. But has the shape of the curriculum as a whole changed? 

Has its broadest meaning changed? I do not think it has changed much. ' | 

The last idea of any real consequence concerning the curriculum as a | 

whole was the integration of subjects, and its operational counterpart, | 

the core curriculum-an idea from the 'thirties. Even this idea did not | 

change the curriculum much, we have to admit. J 

The curriculum, taken as the deliberate arrangement of the subject } 

matter-Roy Pearce of La Jolla would say the object matter (meaning I 

that which is the object of the students' attention) -has indeed responded 

in detail to the ideas of people like Zacharias and Bruner. But these ideas 

have been substituted for less adequate approaches one subject at a 

time, the way wood becomes petrified. The shape of the cuniculum as 

1 Associate Dean, Research and Field Services, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 
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p whole has not yet been subjected to the kind of criticism and analysis 
die various subjects have undergone. Perhaps, as a result of this one-at-a- 
time process, the curriculum has indeed hardened and become brittle. 
One can only hope not 

What are the chances that the shape of the curriculum will change 
during the next decade, the present shape having withstood the shocks 
of depression, war, and subject matter reform? Ought it to change? 
Let us examine these questions. 

To do so, we have to consider what shape means. It means, I think, 
die design of the subjects and other deliberately instructive attempts 
(such as athletic coaching, dramatics, and school publications) into some 
coherent, purposive whole. So defined, we have to agree, I think, that 
team teaching, the ungraded school, and the discussion of specialism 
in the elementary school are essentially external to the question. They 
seek to deal with other matters, important in their own right, but not 
centrally concerned with the design of the curriculum as I have 
characterized it. It is one thing to propose a responsive, supple school 
organization and a more specialized teacher in order to offer greater 
depth in subject matter. It is another to conceive of the kinds of people 
we hope the schools will educate toward, and to design the whole in 
some appropriate way. 

''Some appropriate way,** as I say, has not been discussed intensively, 
and there is certainly no agreement on what it could, or should, be. 
We have not even developed terms to use in the argument. 

I shall not try to develop such terms here. I mean only to urge 
upon us all the importance of doing so-to suggest an item on the 
educational theorists' agenda. Here, I shall limit myself to a discussion 
of the prospects for a general reshaping, as distinguished from the 
detailed reforms of the present. 

Trends AfFecting Curriculu^it 

I shall mention several trends that seem likely to have a shaping 
effect in the curriculum, and which, in my opinion, ought to. I mention 
them because we will be called on (at least by our consciences) to 
accommodate them. With luck and intelligence, we might even accom- 
modate in ways that will yield better curriculum patterns than we 
have now. 

First, and I think most influential, is the trend in pedagogical talk. 
The tradition of education-our institutional habits and rituals and 
language-has always seemed to me to be more influential on our 
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professional behavior than anything else. Such ''inside" Y%hits as the 
Carnegie Unit and the nonsense of organization with built-in articulation 
problems continue in general practice two generations after we dis- 
credited them. We continue with myths about teaching method long 
after it has become obvious that methods do not exist outside the 
context of individual teachers who use them. And so on. But there are 
some trends in the educational conversation which may well aflEect the 
design of the curriculum. 

Concern with General Edueafion 

Chief among these is the reemerging concern with general education. 
In 1961, when I spoke to the ASCD convention on the meaning of the 
then-ncw idea that the disciplines behind school subjects suggest how 
the subjects might be learned, it looked as though we would go through 
a period of intensive concern with our conception of subject matter, 
whereupon we would have to reexamine the question of fit. This seenis 
much more evident now. It seems very likely that the redefinition arid 
redevelopment of the concept of general education has reached the top 
of the educator's agenda. If it has not, it ought to. 

The question of the broad meaning of a childs education is much 
too important to be left to anyone but the educationists in partnership 
with the philosophers. Such a partnership is called for by L. Amaud 
Reid in Archambault*s Philosophical Analysis and Education (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul; New York: Humanities Press, Inc., 1965): 

. . . bettc. "educational theory,** in i^ interdisciplinary aspect, can only 
emerge through real communication between experts in the differoit parts of 
the educational fields; ... the philosopher's training ... in the thinking together 
of different modes of understanding, gives him special qualification to . . . 
construct all-over general theories of education . . . 

While Professor Reid does not explain who the "experts In the 
diflFerent parts of the educational field" are, he clearly means to consider 
them in their role as practitioners, and those of us who make curriculum 
construction a central concern ai*e among them— I dare say prima inter 
pares. If we cannot measure up to this role, people will have to be 
found who can. 

What can these people talk about that deals with the curriculum as 
a whole? I suppose they can combine their talents most fruitfully by 
explaining to each other what generative concepts exist in their fields 
that also explain broadly the human possibility. Let me illustrate. 

The concept inverse ratio, from mathematics, applies very helpfully 
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to many social situations. There is probably an inverse ratio between 
inherited wealth and the tendency to enter the professions; between 
selectivity in European secondary schools and the total amount of 
mathematics knowledge in the population, between the depth of a 
teacher's training in a given field of instruction and the dogmatism of 
his beliefs about teaching method-and so on. 

Relativity of space and motion is being taught, at a simple level, 
in the Science Curriculum Improvement Study elementary science pro- 
gram. 1 have heard a third-grader, just grasping the concept, ask, *'How 
does anyone know what is true?" The same kind of richness rests latent 
in concepts such as interaction, system, and the idea of the properties of 
objects, all in the same program, along with interdependence and 
ecosystem. There are dozens more, each a central operational term in 
one or more of the redeveloped school subjects: aesthetic surface, design, 
tension, and composition, from the visual arts; the idea of mimesis, arche- 
type, and rhetoric, from literature; the ideas of fact, legend, and myth, 
from history. 

Concepts of this power and reach can, perhaps, be thought of as the 
principal components of a plan for a general education, if we take the 
term to mean knowledge that exists in many fields (i.e., is generalizable) 
and has relevance to many arenas of human behavior. This way of think- 
ing would carry us far beyond our comparatively primitive current terms, 
useful as they have been: "problem solving,'* "critical thinking," "the 
method of intelligence,'' (since when was there a method?), "the 
complete act of thought,'* and other of our Dewey-based slogans. They 
would have the great virtue of connecting educational discourse with 
the intellectual mainstream. 

There is more. Just over the horizon, perhaps only a year or so 
away, is a general reconsideration of vocational and technical education. 
There are several reasons for this. One is the existence of the Vocational 
Education Act, which is supporting some preliminary, exploratory work 
of great promise. The Ford Foundation, too, has supported some promis- 
ing instructional programs in this field. We can expect continued 
encouragement (or pressure) from industry to deal with the field 
eflFectively, since there is a dangerous shortage of technically inclined 
people of good quality. The development of Gagn^'s concept of skill- 
clusters is promising, and others are also at work. Surely it is consistent 
with the values held by any American that vocational education ought 
to be a part of, not any longer apart from, general education. Develop- 
ments in this field in Russ:a and France, especially, deserve our early 
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attention, lest we be humiliated again by being outdistanced. But I 
leave further discussion of this to those closer to it than I. 

New Developmenis \n Economics 

If the strictb' educational trends are the most powerful in shaping 
the curriculum, then the economic and social trends in our environment 
are surely next in importance— as anyone who lived through the 'thirties 
and 'forties knows in his bones. Much of what is likely to influence the 
curriculum in this sphere is already under discussion, and I shall avoid 
repeating it here. Our age of affluence has put more people into higher 
education than ever, with results in the short run known to ail of us. 
The combination of r.ze and the new phenomenon (new only in the U.S., 
however, not elsewhere) of the able, angry undergraduate will undoubt- 
edly lead to reforms in higher education. However, other effects of the 
changes in the economy are less obvious. 

For example, the notion of the national cost of the product of 
education is about to undergo critical study by some representatives of 
the redeveloped, new field that economics has become. Within ten years, 
new ways of thinking about who should study what for how long will 
be available. Economists of great stature are already engaged in the 
problem. One of the questions such people raise at once, for example, 
concerns the specificity of some of our programs. They point out that 
the economic phenomenon of substitution occurs when trained people are 
in short supply, or are too expensive. We develop paramedical person- 
nel to do work formerly restricted to physicians. Engineers can teach 
mathematics if need be— and they have. In fact, the whole new 
phenomenon of the para-professional calls our present concept of 
specialized training into question. 

In fact, the new economics has developed such momentum that we 
may expect it to penetrate deeply into the whole of the curriculum. 
The Task Force on Economic Education may yet be more successful 
than Mr. Frankel dreams, not to mention the hopes of such economic 
educationists as Meno Lovenstein. The increased predictive power of 
this field makes it evident that ours is a much more stable economic 
system than we had imagined. While single enterprises fail, the system 
does not. In a stable system, careers are built around fields of work, 
not single enterprises. People move easily, and therefore predictably 
they will move from job to job. The idea of loyalty to one's employer 
is rapidly vanishing— even among teachers and young professors. One 
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is loyal not to one's employer, but to one's field and one's peers. In 
the degree that such perceptions of the future a£Fect one's curriculum 
choices, we may expect the shape of the curriculum to be influenced 
by the students' views of the economy. 

Class and Race Tensions 

Of the various social phenomena that will shape the curriculum, 
probably the most noticed is the war on poverty and its ugly hand- 
maiden, racism. We whites have to get used to something the Negroes 
have known all along-that ours is a racist society; that the constant 
unspoken assumption throughout our culture and our nation-the filthy 
central core of it-is that some people are more human than others 
because of their race. It is too easy for us in education to forget how 
recently-it was near the end of the last century-the NEA was passing 
resolutions based on the assumption that Negroes were basically inferior, 
and how late-two years ago?-the NEA acted to erase racially segre- 
gated state associations from its rank.":. We are in the midst of the 
agony this vicious, still active heritage has produced. We white school 
teachers, as a wise Negro grandmother told me once about myself-"are 
washed, but we ain't clean." 

In the struggle, it appears just now that the organized leadership of 
the Negro revolt has come to believe that part of the answer is to be 
found in education of good quality. Since this is something that can 
be delivered if only we will it so, presumably progress will be made. 

But the most specific curriculum implication is not there. It has to 
do with what we shall say to one another about the Negro in American 
life. The question is hot because of our filthy past and present in this 
area, and so it has not yet been formulated effectively. We still retreat 
to stereotypes: poor Carver, poor Booker Washington-what sins your 
names are used to cover over! We have first to admit to ourselves that 
we have committed an historic crime at least as great in scope and 
destructive power as the German crime against the Jews. And as the 
Jews are on the German conscience, so are the Negroes on ours, even if 
some Negroes, like some Jews, want no such public role. The enormity of 
the crime itself propels them-and the tc^t of us-into the necessity of a 
period of national spiritual regeneration. 

As educators, our task in this massive expiation is central. We 
are required to tell the next generation, black and white, the ugly 
truth about this aspect of their heritage, and to design a curriculum 
that will free them from it. We, who know no such freedom, are 
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required to lead naive children to\ knowledge we lack. The blind are 
required to lead the innocent. 

I turn, with a guilty sense of relief, from this dirty business to 
more objective problems. 

One consequence of economic affluence and technological change 
has been the development of the Instant Community and the New 
Suburb. I live in one of these high-anxiety suburbs, and most of my 
friends live in others. The real romantics of our day stay in the central 
city and try to take advantage of what it oflFers by way '^f human 
experience and contact with the high culture, meanwhile trying to 
rear their children as if nothing out of the way were happening. 

It is a commonplace to compare the characteristically embittered, 
skeptical city school teacher with his relatively peaceful colleague in 
the suburbs. Most of the curriculum development of the past eventful 
ten years has been undertaken in suburban schools, where the ambitious 
middle class lives. It is easy to predict that this politically explosive, 
socially fragile separation will collapse during the next few years. We 
could probably make progress by asking how the curriculum could be 
shaped in a way that would permit social class integration of city and 
suburb, since such an integration surely is part of the solution. I do not 
think that a special inner-city curriculum is part of any enduring 
solution, whatever its short-term value may be. 

The class and race tension of our time, not to mention the pressures 
generated by our century of wars, and the development of the mass 
citizen army, and all the other horrid inventions we know so well, have 
had all sorts of consequences. 

For example, our free press has become part of the problem, not 
part of the answer. The dynamics of joumdism have led the press 
to simplify and sensationalize all kinds of news in order to trap the 
readers attention. In education, the press makes as much news as it 
reports; it sees the educational scene not as an array of quandaries, but 
as a queer world of good guys and bad guys. Everywhere in journalism, 
complex educational problems are trivialized. 

Most of the fault for this situation lies with the journalists, but 
not all of it. There is a serious associated failure in our educational 
leadership. The plain fact is that we are dull copy. There h no way 
to turn dull copy into something of general interest and importance— 
as important as education is, for example— that does not involve talcing 
out the duUness. Chet Huntley s infamous '1)ack to the shcV broadcast 
of several years ago has to be understood as the professional efiFort 
of a conscientious man to ofiFer a vivid example of a real fault. The 
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fault was aimlessness in the curriculum. In trying to bring it home, 
Huntley had a kind of journalistic mid-air collision, which (as my son 
likes tp quote from an Air Force manual), "is the most unprofessional 
thing a pilot can do." That is, he simplified the problem beyond 
recognition, thus trivializing the issue and casually insulting thousands 
of schoolmen. 

What has all this to do with the curriculum? A good deal. For one 
thing, the public can no longer afford to be the prisoner of the 
jbumalisfs need to be vivid at the expense of objectivity. Children in 
school have to learn how to read a newspaper, a magazine, how to 
interpret what is broadcast. This could be done, perhaps, by repeatedly 
comparing the journalist's report of events with the raw material the 
report was based on. If more people understood the difference between 
what is vivid and eye-catching, and what is central, we would ultimately 
have a more adequate press. 

For another, let us consider the case of Why Johnny Cant Read, 
Flesch's sensational, essentially dishonest book of a decade or so ago. 
The book was serialized in a good many newspapers. It was interesting 
to observe that the local school systems with weak leadership, as 
already judged by the profession, reacted by going on a phonics binge, 
and that those with strong leadership replied in the press, grasping the 
opportunity this offered them to improve their reading programs in 
certain tried-and-true ways, such as increasing the number and size 
of their school libraries, employing reading specialists and identifying 
slow readers early. 

The curriculum will indeed be shaped by the press where the 
leadership is weak and no effort is made to talk vividly and interestingly 
to the public. Since the press is the principal way open to us for 
talking to the public, and to the teachers as well, we had better learn 
how to speak clearly about what is central, while observing the pragmatic 
necessities the journalist must live with. 

Effects of Legislation 

I turn to another shaping force-legislation. What can we expect 
in this field? Some present trends are apparent. For one thing, there 
is evidence of a considerable disenchantment with educational research. 
Funds for all kinds of federal programs in education have been reduced 
from their former levels. But ftinds for the application of what is 
already known have fared much better than funds to increase knowledge. 
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Head Start and the Title III centers fare better than a proposal to study 
fundamental matters. 

People in curriculum work have worried for generations about state 
legislatures that mandate the curriculum, and with good reason. Now, 
because of the Congressional tendency to support action programs at 
the expense of research, we have to become concerned with the possibility 
of a federally mandated curriculum. While both the Congress and 
the U.S. OflSce of Education are exceedingly sensitive to the possibility 
of federal control of the schools, they tend not to see the subtle 
eflFect of legislation that will have the same consequence despite their 
intent. Much that is backward about vocational education, for example, 
arises from the unexamined bureaucratic interpretaHons of Federal legis- 
lation in this field, now several generations old .c does not follow that 
there should be no such legislation. What follows is that the education- 
ists, acting in concert, have to study and restudy the interpretations 
that grow around legislation as it ages. 

Most legislation now being proposed is intended to deal with the 
problems of specified groups of people. The problems are usually defined 
in terms that fit the population in question. Such legislation is intrinsically 
shortsighted. We have a job to do: to teach the legislators how to 
design farsighted educational programs— programs that focus on educa- 
tional problems, not on persons. This will be difficult, for such formula- 
tions may seem cold and impersonal. But it can be done, as programs 
like the research training program, the ERIC program, and some aspects 
of the old National Defense Education Act and the ESEA illustrate. 

Influence of Bducafion in Other Lands 

I save the most puzzling, and possibly the most influential problem 
area for the last. I refer to the fact of our shrinking world and the 
impact of the European and Japanese educational experience on ours. 

We have already seen how foreign experience can degenerate into 
mere competition— I refer to Admiral Rickover s well-meant, foolishly 
formulated comparisons. 

I have been associated with an exceedingly interesting, potentially 
important series of international studies involving educational researchers 
from 12 countries, since 1959. The current study, just completed, 
compares achievement in matheniatics at the secondary level. The findings 
deal with the educational consequences of such national policies as 
operating highly selective as against comprehensive secondary schools; 
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the decision to refuse university education to elementary school teachers, 
the eflFects of homework, "dictatorial" classroom methods and climates, 
and so on. The study has been successful. We have a large new grant 
to carry it forward, European foundations are contributing to it, and 
one may predict that such studies will grow in number. At present, 
there are several, though this is the largest. Moreover, anthropologists 
are being drawn into education, thus adding a fresh new cimension 
to international studies. Hundreds of American and foreign educational 
leaders are working in concert, on a sustained basis. 

It is predictable that we will be more and more conscious of 
foreign educational successes and failures. It is high time. We lost our 
uniqueness as the only large nation with a real mass school through 
adolescence, about ten years ago. Now, every country in Western Europe 
carries as large a proportion of its population as we do through to age 
15, most of them to age 16. Japan does nearly as well as we do through 
age 17. They have caught up with us in numbers, and they are ahead of 
us, in some ways, in quality. They watch us. It is time we stopped 
being merely exhortative about international understanding and got 
down to doing it in our own field. 

In this paper, which is intended to start a conference, I have touched 
on r)any topics without developing them. That task belongs to the 
participants. However, I would like to close by calling to your attention 
my sense of the top priorities. Here they are, therefore, listed: 

1. A new definition of general education 

2. A redefinition of teaching about the Negro in America 

3. Active attention to new developments in economics 

4. Close study of the educational experience in Western Europe, 
Russia, and Japan. 

This is, of course, a huge job. May we here be the ones to measure 
up to it. Someone will. 



Shaping the Behavior of Students 



WnxiAM A. Bbigker^ 



THE topic of tills paper is shaping, a simple and very powerful 
means for controlling and changing the behavior of children. In 
shaping, stimuli that operate as reinforcements are given to a child 
immediately following the occurrence of a particular, desired bit of 
behavior (a response). Across periods of time, the differential reinforce- 
ment of desired forms of behavior substantially increases the rate or 
probability of these desired behaviors and correspondingly decreases 
the rate or probability of undesirable (non-reinforced) bits of behavior. 

Tlie technique of shaping has grown out of the experimental 
analysis of behavior, a^ described by B. F. Skinner of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The contribution that Skinner has made to our imderstanding of 
the process of learning, and, as a consequence, the improvement in 
techniques of instruction is just starting to be recognized in the field of 
education. To those rc us who have become interested in studying 
behavior using the experimental analysis approach initiated by Skimier, 
terms such as teaching or instruction are synonymous with the concept 
of shaping. My comments here are directed to the analysis and utilization 
of the concept of shaping in educational instruction. 

^Kennedy Associate Professor of Psydiology, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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The effectiveness of shaping is quite dependent upon the efficacy of 
the reinforcing stimuli that are being used. The efficacy of reinforce- 
ments is, in turn, dependent upon the current state of the individual. 
The bulk of the problems in classroom motivation can be related to 
the efficacy of reinforcement, the state of an individual, or both, The 
term "motivation" in the educational literature has the characteristics 
of a Doppelganger, in that it is frequently described as the soul of 
learning and yet exists only as a substanceless ghost. Many call on 
its name but few can manipulate the conditions that determine the extent 
of its presence or absence. The term motivation is used so frequently 
because even the most casual observer of student behavior is sensitive 
to the wide variation in the amount of academic behavior emitted 
by various students in a particular class. Problems arise when variations 
in motivational states of the student are viewed as a result of the stu- 
dent s internal state and not as a consequence of variations in environ- 
mental events (differential reinforcement). 

To many teachers, a child who is highly motivated is an ideal 
student who has developed a cooperative, industrious attitude because 
of a long, careful history cf interaction with parents, teachers and friends. 
Such a teacher would not readily believe that any child in his classroom 
could be made an ideal student by manipulation of the environmental 
contingencies for that student. One of the most powerful factors of 
shaping is the speed vnth which drastic changes in the motivation level 
of children occur. Some of the major problems in the classroom that 
are associated with low or absent motivation have been described 
in detail by Skinner in a recent Saturday Review article entitled, "Why 
Teachers Fail."^ Failure due to low motivational states can be eliminated 
easily and efficiently. 

Studies of Reinforcement 

The existonce of effective reinforcers for a given individual implies 
a motivated individual. There are several conventional means for 
isolating reinforcing stimuli. One example described by Bijou and Sturges 
(1959) used candy such as M & Ms, gum drops, mints, small Hershey 
bars, candy com, sour balls, jelly beans, and Tootsie Rolls, other foods 
such as raisins, cookies, peanuts, honey, and currants, and liquids such 
as milk and fruit juices as possible reinforcing stimuli. Bijou and 
Sturges also tested the reinforcement value of such stimuli as plastic 

2B. F. Skinner. "Why Teachers Fail." Saturday Review, October 16, 1965. 
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trinkets, small toys, charms, stuffed animals, pictures, stickers, and 
ni«5chanical toys. WTiile the consumables were found to be generally 
more reinforcing than the manipulatables, many individual differences 
were apparent which indicated that the group norm would be a poor 
source for the selection of the best reinforcing stimulus for a given 
child. 

A somewhat similar means for attempting to establish reinforce- 
ment hierarchies was described recently by Orlando and Tyler (1966). 
In this study, M & M's, Cheeiios, trinkets, and pennies were compared 
across a group of retarded individuals. While the penny tended to be 
the preferred reinforcer for most of the children, others selected M & M*s 
or trinkets on trial after trial. In general, these methods for selecting 
reinforcing stimuli involved the presentation of a wide range of potential 
reinforcers to a child and then empirically determining which were 
effective. 

A second means for finding effective reinforcers, and thus a procedure 
for altering motivation, is to manipulate the deprivation state of the 
individual and then use stimuli associated with the deprivation as the 
reinforcers. In one study (Wolf, Risley, and Mees, 1964), the child was 
deprived of food for fixed periods of time, and then his breakfast or 
lunch was given a bit at a time as reinforcers for the wearing of 
glasses (necessitated by a cataract operation) and for the production 
of verbal behavior (the child was mute at the onset of the investigation). 
In another study (Gewirtz and Baer, 1958), social deprivation was 
used, following which social stimuli became effective reinforcers. 

While selecting empirically valid reinforcers or using deprivation- 
associated stimuli are effective for isolating or producing reinforcing 
stimuli, they are difficult, if not impossible, to use in a school setting. 
Parents resist placing their children on deprivation schedules for 
meaningful periods of time. Teachers, principals, parents, and adults 
in general resist the use of tangible reinforcers of any variety, even though 
such stimuli are more effective in motivating behavior than is the pro- 
cedure of using aversive consequences such as withdrawal of privileges, 
detention oi the administration of failing grades. Why we are so willing 
to use aversive consequences while rejecting positively reinforcing, 
tangible stimuli is a point that I find difficult to understand. Nonetheless 
it is consistent with the policy of most schools. However, the rejection 
of these fairly simple means for producing motivated behavior does not 
eliminate other possibilities. 

Recently David Premack ( 1965 ) described a controversial ap- 
proach to reinforcement and motivation. In essence, Premack stated 
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that reinforcement is derived from the relative frequency of behavior 
and not from stimuli that provide the occasion upon which the behavior 
can occur. To determine the reinforcement hierarchy for a given 
individual, one simply gives him access to an adequate environment 
and then records the amount or time he spends in the various activities 
that are possible in that environment. Premack's hypothesis suggests 
that the behaviors which occur mo:.t frequently (have the highest 
probability) would be the most reinforcing. To change behavior, a 
teacher (or other contingency manager) need only set up a situation 
in which a low probability behavior is followed immediately by a high 
probability behavior. This contingency will be associated with an in- 
crease in the frequency of the low probability behavior. ' 

Lloyd Homme (1966) described several cases in which Premack's 
principle was used as the basis for determining and using reinforce- 
ments. In one example with nursery children the teacher followed 
small amounts of sitting quietly in chairs by saying **everybody run 
and scream, now." By slowly increasing the amount of sitting behavior 
required and reducing the amount of nmning and screaming, the 
sitting behavior became a predominate and voluntary form of be- 
havior in that setting. Homme also described several groups of high 
school dropouts for whom the procedure of high probability contingent 
upon low probability behavior was built into a contract which controlled 
the kind of tasks each person did each day. By using this technique, 
low probability behavior such as solving arithmetic problems was fol- 
io ved by high probability behavior such as spending money. This 
meth'jo ot obtaining reinforcements allows for great versatility of rein- 
forcements rt^ithin a classroom. Any type of activity can operate as a 
reinforcer as long as its probabi^% of occurrence is higher than that 
of the response that it follows. 

Reinforcing Responses 

Other means of manipulating the motivational structure of students 
are available also. For example, the use of generalized reinfbrcers in 
the form of tokens has been used with retarded, psychotic, and delinquent 
populations to increase motivation. Teaching machines have been found 
to be intrinsically reinforcing in that simple progress through the pro- 
gram and frequent correct responses maintain behavior across long 
periods of time even in the absence of other reinforcing stimuli. An 
investigation that is taking place under my direction at Peabody involves 
an analysis of the characteristics of programs of instruction Aat will 
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intrinsically reinforce continued performance by kindergarten culturally 
disadvantaged children. In summary, no matter what means are required 
for motivation, they will be found more quickly if one searches for rein- 
forcers in the outside world rather than trying to determine a student's 
internal state. There are reinforcers for everyone and the delivery of 
each is associated with a change in behavior. The teacher must seek 
the particular set of stimuli which will reinforce each student s behavior 
for most efiFective learning to occT?r. 

The second major aspect of shaping involves the nature of the 
responses that are to be reinforced. When terms such as "under- 
standing^ or 'Tcnowing" (arithmetic, for example) are used in the class- 
room the teacher is tempted to tell the student what he should know 
or imderstand. However, when "respond" is substituted for Tcnow," 
instruction takes on a different form. A child knows or understands arith- 
metic when he responds correctly by recognizing numerals, combining 
numerals in the presence of the plus sign, taking away numerals in the 
presence of the minus sign, and performing the other operations that 
are part of the content of arithmetic. Changing the emphasis from 
passive knowledge to active emission of response!' focuses instructional 
attention on the various kinds of responses that have to be emitted 
and the relative ease or difiBculty of emitting each. Tlie explication 
of the responses that must occur and the order in which the responses 
should be elicited is contained in the program of training. All instruction 
is based on a program of training— a fairly fixed sequence of presenting 
stimuli and eliciting responses. The quest of the shaper is to make 
each program of training more adequate through empirical validation. 

A program of training exists in a particular content area. The areas 
could be arithmetic, reading, spelling, geography, or any other course 
of instruction in the curriculum as long as these areas meet certain mini- 
mal requirements. These requirements include a specification of the 
forms of behavior that constitute a terminal status in the course. This 
specification must indicate the various responses that the student must be 
able to emit and the stimulus conditions that must be present or absent in 
order for each response to be considered appropriate. For example, 
arithmetic responses usually consist of numbers, so a program in arith- 
metic would describe all of the number responses that the child would 
be required tc* ^-nake. But the important aspect of the terminal state is 
that the child must emit these number responses in the presence of 
the appropriate stimulus conditions. '*Two plus two equals is a 

stimulus condition in the presence of which the response **four** is 
reinforced and all other number responses are declared wrong (not 
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reinforced). Regardless of the area of content, the program must contain 
descriptions of the terminal forms of behavior. 

A second requirement in a program is a means for assessing the 
initial state of an individual in terms of what responses exist in his 
repertoire and whether they are controlled by appropriate stimulus 
conditions. The assessment of the student's initial state makes possible 
a determination of whether the specific program is the appropriate vehicle 
for moving his behavior or whether a more basic or more advanced pro- 
gram is required. The final requirement of a program is that it contain 
a linear series of steps starting with simple material and moving sequen- 
tially to the form of behavior described as terminal by flie program. 
Once these requirements have been met the program can be evaluated. 

EvaluaKng Results of Shaping 

Just as psychological tests are judged to be good or bad on the 
basis of their specific validity and reliability values, programs of training 
can and should be evaluated on the same grounds. A valid program 
is one that is capable of moving the behavior of a single individual jfrom 
a defined starting point (initial state) to a defined ending point (terminal 
behavior state). The extent to which the program accomplishes this 
change is the extent to which the program is valid. However, for the 
program to have general utility it needs to be valid for a large number 
of people and to do this the program has to be reliable. The reliability 
requirement can be evaluated in terms of how many people having the 
specified initial behavior were moved to the terminal behavior as a 
consequence of the program. Although no standards have been set by 
convention, we might assume that a reliable program of training 
would work for 90 percent of the people for whom the program was 
constructed. 

Programs must also be evaluated in terms of efficiency. Since a 
program represents a path from one form of behavior to a more ad- 
vanced form, it is reasonable to ask if this program provides the shortest 
path. The use of geography as an analogous situation is too strong to 
resist. The first program developed in a particular area is much like the 
first map of a wilderness in that it specifies a trail from one location 
to another, but only additional trails will provide the opportunity for 
determining which is the most efficient path. The teacher-consumer 
should demand to know the empirically determined efficiency of various 
programs in terms of instructional time and response expense. 

I am currently engaged in research efforts to formulate programs 
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in introductory reading and arithmetic. The work at Peabody is not 
drastically different ifrom efforts by Bijou at the University of Illinois; 
Kidder and Greene at Rainier School m Buckley, Washington; Bim- 
brauer and Lawler at Murdock Center in North Carolina; and sur- 
prisingly similar to individuals with different theoretical orientations, 
such as William Fowler at Chicago and O. K. Moore at the University 
of Pittsburgh. The reason for the similarity of the various products 
appears to be that the most efiBcient paths in these areas are few in 
number. Studying the everyday learning of children in areas such as 
reading or arithmetic may reduce theoretical differences among inves- 
tigators to zero because of the similarity of experimental findings. The 
answer to the quertion of how children learn will be found in the program 
of training that most efficiently moves the behavior of children from 
relatively naive to relatively competent states of behavior. 

All of the work on programming and efforts to improve instruction 
in general have produced some interesting side effects. Some attempts 
to improve the behavior of emotionally disturbed, autistic, and mentally 
retarded children using behavior modificarion techniques have led me 
to formulate a means of coping with disruptive emoHonal behavior 
using what one of my students labeled "educo-therapy.*' I am sure that 
the term has been used before. However, the emphasis of this approj \ 
is that disruptive emotional behavior is the consequence of inadequate 
instructional technique; principally inadequate reinforcement schedules 
and inadequate programs of training. In the cases in which we have 
been able to improve reinforcement schedules and programs of training, 
much of the deviant emotional behavior of the children has dropped out. 
I have presented the details of this position elsewhere, but I feel we 
should be aware that benefits other than simple improvement in academic 
behavior can be derived from the application of carefully structured 
attempts to shape the behavior of students. 

In summary, shaping is a procedure that is a technological ex- 
tension of the experimental analysis of behavior that can be used as 
an exciting new means to improve the instructiosial process. Intrinsic 
to the procedure of shaping is a means for evaluating and improving 
what we currently describe as motivation. Shaping also involves a pro- 
cedure for explicating a sequence of instruction in the form of a training 
program which focuses investigation on responses and the order in which 
they can be most easily brought into existence. The use to which the 
process of shaping can be put in the classroom is limited only by the 
time and ability of those who would like to improve existing instructional 
activity. 
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The Cognitive Field Theory: 

New Understandings About the Person 



DoNAU) Snygg^ 



I THOUGHT the cognitive field theory of learning was covered 
pretty well in a chapter fliat I wrote in the ASCD 1966 Yearbook^ and as 
that is available to most readers, I will not have to discuss i. in detail 
and can concentrate on its implications for curricular problems. This 
theory postulates that an individual s behavior is completely determined 
by his perceptual field; that is, by his perception of the whole universe, 
including himself, at that instar.i. It also postulates that the perceptual 
field is organized so that outside events and objects are always perceived 
in the way that will cause the least change in the field. Behavior is a 
way of changing the field to get better organization. 

From this point of view, changing behavior results from change 
in the perceptual field. More efficient behavior, that is, learning, 

1 On February 1, 1967, two months after the conference in which he presented 
this statement, Donald Snygg, University Professor, State University College, 
Oswego, New York, passed away quite unexpectedly. This paper has been edited 
by Arthur W. Combs, Professor of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
from a tape recording of the address. Combs and Snygg are well-known for their 
book, Individual Behavior. New York: Harper & Row Publishers, Inc., 1959. 

2 Donald Snygg. "A Cognitive Field Theory of Learning." In: Learning and 
Mental Health in the School 1966 Yearbook. Washington, D. C: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1966. pp. 77-99. 
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results from the learner's discovery of some aspects of his situation 
that enable him to reach the goal he is pursuing at that time. Learning, 
from this point of view, is thus an active process of search and discovery. 
The learner first perceives the situation as a relatively homogeneous 
whole and then explores it for those details and relations that will enable 
him to reach his goal and so satisfy the need that is most apparent to 
him at that time. 

Use of a Reinforcement Concept 

In the shaping techniques that have been described, the results are 
consonant with cognitive field theory, but the explanations are a little 
diflFerent. From the cognitive field point of view, the principal shaping 
technique is that of progressively limiting the attention of the learner 
to smaller and smaller parts of the field. This leads him to make the 
particular discovery that the teacher wants him to make earlier than he 
would if his explorations ranged over larger areas. 

Now, when we think of applying this to school situations, three 
problems arise. The first comes from the fact the previous speaker men- 
tioned,, that we cannot use food as the incentive in school. For a dis- 
covery to take place, the subject must be looking for something. We 
can assure that laboratory animals and children we are dealing with 
in such experiments will be looking for something by seeing to it that 
they need food and then giving them a pellet every time they perform 
an act that is in the program we have set up for them to follow. To 
be sure laboratory animals will be interested, we starve them down to 
75 percent of body weight and so practically guarantee that an animal 
will search for food. To do this in a classroom is quite a problem. 

You can use Confederate money as a goal with feebleminded 
chilu en, but probably not for long. It is too bad that parents and 
public sentiment do not let us use such drastic means of setting goals, 
because if the learner does not want the goals built into the program, 
he will not follow the program. A good mark, a word of praise, a sign 
of approval from a teacher— these things are often sought by the highly 
competitive, academically oriented children. But those children are not 
the ones about whom we worry most. If we think of learning in terms 
of reinforcement to positively promote efforts to discovery, what can we 
use as a reinforcing agent for the nonacademic child, the disadvantaged 
child? .\lso, how can we ensure, when we are dealing with more than one 
child nl :i time, that it is not the other children who are doing the 
reinioroi^ig? 
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The second problem is the problem of transfer. If one person gives 
the reinforcei; ent, will the person continue the reinforced acts when 
that person is not present? The spectacular results that are often obtained 
with animals by reinforcing techniques are achieved by training in a 
very simple environment where competing stimuli are kept to a minimum. 
To be sure that our subjects will notice what we want them to notice 
and do what we want them to do, we train them in apparatus where 
there is little else for them to notice and little else for them to do. 
When Pavlov was using his reinforcing techniques, the Russian govern- 
ment covered the streets outside his laboratory with tanbark so his 
animals would not be distracted by competing stimuli and not do the 
things they were expected to do. This is a little difiScult in a school 
situation. 

An educator, remembering that the primary goal of education is 
to change children's behavior in later life and outside of school, might 
properly ask if the experimental animals that have learned in these 
simple situations can find the cues and apply the solutions they have 
learned in the training apparatus in other situations where the environ- 
hient is much more complex and the cues are harder to find. The 
answer is that generally they cannot. As a matter of fact, it is very 
seldom that anyone even tries to see whether they can. It is considered 
that they have learned if they perform as expected in the apparatus. 
This learning is generally so specific to the situation in which they have 
been trained that little transfer is obtained. This is training and not 
education. 

I do believe that training techniques and principles have a definite 
place and could be extended to enlarge a subject's ability to transfer 
his learning into other situations. The progressive introduction of more 
and more competing stimuli and continual changes in location of the 
apparatus and essential cues are obvious things to try. Shaping techniques 
might even be used to teach methods of search, and I hope this might be 
what you are doing. That is indeed education. But w^ must face the 
fact that srch training will not be short or cheap. 

This brings us to the third problem that confronts us when we use 
any theor>' of learning that uses the concept of reinforcement. The 
decision to reinforce an act or not to reinforce it is made by the teacher 
or the programmer on the basis of his judgment of whether the subject's 
act is desirable in that situation. An act which does not conform with the 
teacher s idea of what is good, proper, and effective %vill not be reinforced. 
Using this method, conventional behavior is going to be reinforced. Steps 
toward creative and inventive behavior will not. The first steps toward 
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inventive behavior cannot be recognized by the teacher as eflFective steps 
because these are novel things. 

Use of Cognitive Field Theory 

I believe the cognitive field theory provides a more adequate basis 
for curriculum theory. I cannot design a curriculum, but I can talk 
from the point of view of this theory about some of the things that 
need to be considered when we plan a new curriculum. 

First, the matter of pupil motivation: During the past ten years we 
have accumulated what seems to be conclusive evidence that all the 
higher animals, probably including man, have an overriding urge to 
explore, to discover and to learn. They do not have to be wooed by 
prizes. One of Harlow's monkeys at the University of Wisconsin spent : 
17 hours without interruption working and reworking a simple puzzle j 
with the only reward an opportunity to look out a small window to see \ 
what the experimenter was doing. Danver at Cincinnati has found that j 
his rats, in conformity with the perceptual diflFerentiation model of | 
learning used in cognitive field theory, prrfer progressively more complex | 
sections of the maze, abandoning each section as soon as they become f 
familiar with it for one that is more complex and consequently more | 
diflScult. They do not go from the difiicult to the easy; they go from | 
the easy to the diflScult. f 

W. R. White, in a now classic paper published in 1959, has pro- f 
posed that the basic goal of human behavior is a feeling of competence. I 
From the cognitive field point of view, all behavior is an attempt to f 
maintain and increase the organization of the phenomenal field. Since 
that part of the field which represents the future is always incomplete 
and, therefore, poorly organized, a residual and insatiable need .that 
persists when all others are satisfied is the individual's need to reassure 
himself about his ability to deal with the future. He tries to do this 
by gaining a greater and greater feeling of personal worth and value. 

If these things are true, it follows that for a curriculum to engage 
a student's time and attention and gain any useful degree of personal 
involvement, it will have to be about the things and the problems he 
perceives to be real and tru/? and important. Ultimately, if he uses 
the opportunities such a curriculum aflFords for new discoveries about 
the world and about himself, it will help him to get a better picture 
of a larger reality and what is truly important. But in the beginning 
it must start from where he is and from what he believes. A curriculum 
which is so far removed from the student's concept of reality that its 
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content does not seem real to him cannot involve him and his problemr. 
At the most, he will attack them only to placate the teacher or diink 
of them as part of an interesting game having no relation to real life 
and no value outside the schoolroom or after the final examination. Such 
an miderstanding demands in a curriculum a great deal of freedom 
for the teacher to vary both content and strategies. You have to have 
built-in procedures for backing up or trying something else. This 
demands that a teacher be a real professional: a professional being a 
person who is presumably trained to deal with the unique case, in a 
situation that has never before arisen. 

Second, the ideal curriculum will give each child an opportunity to 
behave according to his own perceptions and to discover its inade- 
quacy by immediate observation of what happens when he acts on 
these perceptions.. New ideas, new concepts, new perceptions which 
have not been put to this test have not been put to the test of action 
and remain words to be used in examinations but they cannot be fully 
accepted in real life. The consequences of the child's actions are most 
conducive to change if they are perceived as inevitable, automatic, and 
independent of anyone's whim or judgment. Marks, praise, criticism, 
and other consequences supplied by the teacher are perceived by the 
students as consequences of the teacher s decisions, of the teacher's will 
and not of their own acts. So they are not very eflFective. (I think, inci- 
dentally, that it would be better, for that reason, to have the reinforcement 
in shaping supplied by a machine than by a teacher.) The consequences 
that are obviously supplied by the teacher are not, therefore, taken 
as reliable indicators of what the consequences would be outside of 
school. 

The reinforcement theory seems to me to imply that optimum learn- 
ing takes place when the learner makes no mist^es, thus allowing each 
act to be reinforced or a maximum amount of reinforcement. In contrast 
I should say, the cognitive field theory implies that learning takes place 
most readily when the learner makes a mistake; that is, when the con- 
sequences of his act are di£Ferent from those he expected so that he has 
to change his view of the situation to perceive it in a di£Ferent way. 

An efficient curriculum will provide students with opportunities to 
put their concepts into action and will encourage them to do so. As I 
explained in the ASCD 1966 Yearbook, this will involve a considerable 
change in our marking system, and, if you are interested, I would like 
to have you read it. I think it is important. 

Third, new concepts, to be effective and to be remembered, have 
to be discovered by the student, not communicataed by the teacher. I 
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find that in many discussions of concepts in the new education, persons 
who should know better are confusing concepts with definitions, and 
supposing that you can just tell people and they will acquire a concept. 
Problems have to precede answers. There is nothing so useless as an 
answer for which you do not have a problem. And to be sure problems 
are real problems for the student, even the problems must be discovered. 
Here we are in a real strategic dilemma. Obviously, children starting 
from scratch cannot catch up with, let alone surpass, the conceptual 
progress tlie whole human race has made in thousands of years. 
Moreover, the teacher must give some guidance and some assistance. It is, 
however, the amount of assistance that a teacher should give in facili- 
tating discovery that is the question. 

Certainly the teacher should provide instructional material, and, by 
the way, this is a way of shaping— narrowing the field or enlarging it 
with the instructional materials you supply. The teacher must supply a 
social situation and example that \vi\\ promote the discovery and develop- 
ment of student concepts and skills. Perhaps, the most favorable situation 
for discovering a concept is a situation in which the student has the 
opportunity to see someone he respects, and with whom he can identify, 
use the concept to solve a problem the student is helping him solve. The 
apprentice method is an old one, but so far it is the only method found 
to be effective for training scientists. Maybe we can use it more in the 
school If children see us using concepts, they have more chance to 
discover the concept. As I have said, restriction of the students ex- 
ploratory activity to the areas the teacher believes most fruitful is another 
way of speeding the discovery process. Most of the shaping techniques 
are an example of this. The Socratic method is another. 

Unquestionably limiting the area allowed for exploration has to 
be done, otherwise a child will not live long enough to learn the 
things he needs to learn But excessive restriction should be avoided. It 
is ineffective if authority is so openly used to restrict the field of dif- 
ferentiation and action because the student will inevitably believe then 
that he might have found a better answer elsewhere if he had only 
been allowed tc look there. This would not be bad if he then proceeded 
to go and do it after school. But if he is not much involved in the problem 
anyway, as is usually the case, he will merely distrust the teachers 
answer without bothering to find another. In any case, excessive narrow- 
ing of the field of inquiry can seriously interfere with the students 
development and testing of hypotheses compatible with his own ex- 
perience, and thus reinforce his idea that school is not about anything 
real. Dozens of generations have admired Socrates, but from what 
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I have read, the victims of his dialogues usually felt beaten but uncon- 
vinced. 

Fourth, the evaluation of practices of' any curriculum must be 
consonant with the purpose of that particular curriculum. Generally, a 
major purpose of any curriculum is the development of an interrelated 
body of concepts that will enable the student to deal with new problems 
in other situations. In sucl curricula facts are important if diey lead 
to discovery, understanding, and testing of concepts and generalizations, 
but they are not important in themselves. In such curricula factual 
questions arc inappropriate. Evaluation should concern itself with the 
student^s ability and desire to use the curricular concepts in new 
situations. All evaluations should be diagnostic. The purpose is to help 
both teachers and students discfover the consequences of their actions. 
The teacher discovers the consequences of his teaching and the student 
discovers the consequences of his acts, and thus both can reevaluate 
them. 

One last point— I have not mentioned the implications of the im- 
portance of the perceptions of self in this point of view. If our behavior 
is completely determined by the perceptual field, an important part of 
that field being our perceptions of our self, people will not behave in 
ways that are inappropriate to self-perceptions. People must believe, for 
instance, that they can achieve something beforehand or they will 
not undergo the agony required of doing a diflBcult thing. There are 
many implications of that available in other places. I do not want to 
talk about them now. 

The last point is this. The central purpose of all curricula is the 
maxiiniziition of human resources to help young people to become healthy 
productive citizens, happy people, wise voters, who take their places in 
society and do their share of its work. Every teacher in every subject 
must attack this objective directly by providing a student witfi oppor- 
tunities for experiences which will help him to perceive himself as a 
person who is needed, to see himself as an active participant in the 
human enterprise. The reason for including any particular subject in 
the curriailum is the fact that it can contribute opportunities for develop- 
ing skills and experiences that will help the student to achieve the 
abilities, attitudes, and concepts of himself and the world which will 
establish his value to society and consequently to himself. 



Implications of Psychological Thought 
for the Curriculum 



DWAYNE HuEBNER' 



UNRAVELING the relationship between psychological language 
and curriculum is no simple task, for we lack historical and philosophical 
perspective. Therefore I must begin with two items of the faith that 
guide my professional activities. The first is that if curriculum is a 
disciph'ne, it is not a knowledge-producing discipline. It is an environ- 
ment-producing discipline: disciplined praxis. If it is a discipline, it has 
a history that shapes the activity of the professional, and it has forms 
of criticism that can make it rational. As a discipline, then, it could be 
used to comment upon other disciplines and activities. 

The second is that the discipline of curriculum, if it exists, has been 
led astray by an overdependency upon the category learning." Clearly, 
this category must be one of the tools of the curriculum person. It is 
not, however, the major category. It is extremely . unfortunate, foe 
instance, that a writer could make the statement that ''Education is for 
learning,**^ rather than stating that **Leaming is for education** or "Learn- 

* Professor of Curnctilum and Instruction, Dqiartment of Curriculum and 
Teaching, Tcaclicrs College, Columbia University. New York, New York. 

2 Robert M. Cagnc. ^^Educational Objectives and Human Performance.** In: 
lA^aming and the Educational Process. J. D. Krumboltz, editor. Chicago: Rand 
McNatly & Company, 1965. p. 4. 
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ing is a part of education." Our major category is ''education" If the 
postulated concept learning" is needed, it is but one of the conceptual 
took by which the curriculum person builds his special world. In some 
ways the curriculum person has been introduced into a cul de sac, albeit 
a fruitful one for the recent past and present, by the uncritical acceptance 
of the concept learning." 

By stating these two items of my professional faith, I wish to em- 
phasize the point of view that the field of curriculum is not simply 
the mirror image of psychological knowledge, or of any behavioral 
science knowledge. In other words, neither psychological knowledge, 
nor the knowledge of other behavioral sciences serves as a template to 
stamp out curricular practices or actions. I&iowledge within die be- 
havioral sciences is but one tool, among many, diat the curriculum 
specialist must use in building and caring for his special world. The 
problem then, in dealing with the relationship between psychological 
knowledge and the curriculum, is to seek clarification of the role of 
psychological thought in this possible discipline of curriculum— the 
discipline which builds or constructs situations and environments that 
educate. 

Before undertaking this, it might be necessary to reaffirm my con- 
viction that psychology, in-and-of itself, is an independent discipline, 
with its own raison d^etre. It is composed of its own ''Society of Ex- 
plorers," to use Polanyi's term^; explorers who search for truth, war- 
ranted assertions or theories to serve as policy guides for further ex- 
perimentation. Psychological knowledge, as a product of a society of 
explorers, is self-correcting and has built-in forms of criticism which 
govern the use of the knowledge in man's future. However, when 
psychological Ixowledge is taken out of that society of explorers and 
used by other men in other occupations, it is yanked out of its self- 
correcting context and has the possibility of becoming dated and mis- 
used. The user risks reifying it, when all he meant to do was to make 
it an instrument. 

Yet once a tool is objectified, sedimented out into the habits of a 
social group, it becomes difficult to uproot or di£Bcult to discard for 
display in the museum of tools that once had their time and function. 
Within the society of explorers, psychological knowledge is validated 
by its truth value, however that value is assigned. Within a world 
or environment building discipline, psychological knowledge must be 

3 Michael Polanyi. The Tacit Dimension. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Ina, 1966. pp. xi-108. 
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validated by its usefulness, and must compete in the market place of 
other useful knowledge tools. 

Categories of Usefulness 

At least two categories of this usefulness can be identified. The 
first might be identified as its disclosure use; the second as its tech- 
nological use. A definition of the technological use is relatively easy. It is 
the distinction which is made between the physical sciences and the 
fields of engineering. Knowledge prodiiced within the society of ex- 
plorers of the physical world is taken over and used by the engineers 
to make goods or to establish operations. In one sense, it might be 
said that the knowledge produced by the scientists is, through the work 
of the engineers, embodied into the ongoing world of tilings and 
processes. Atomic theory is embodied in atomic bombs and nuclear 
reactors; cybernetic theory is embodied in computers and data storage 
and retrieval systems. In the same way, then, psychological theory or 
aspects of it can be said to be embodied in certain educational materials, 
and certain organized behavior patterns of the teachers. More of tiiis 
later. 

The disclosure use is perhaps more difficult to explicate. The term 
is borrowed directly from Ramsey's Models and Mystery,^ in which he 
refers to the movement in science from picture models to analogue 
models. The first are scale replicas of processes or structures assumed 
to exist in nature; while the second make no such assumption but 
instead provide "insights" by which the light dawns" or in which 
something new is disclosed. This sense of disclosure reflects Heidegger's 
definition of truth, an unveiling of that which was veiled. A disclosure 
model in the rigorous sciences, if it is a good one, is prolific in "generating 
deductions which are then open to experimental verification and falsifi- 
cation."^ 

However, in the human sciences the value of a disclosure model is 
not sjmply this ability to generate deductions, but what Ramsey calls 
the "empirical fit" in personal situations. The test of the empirical 
fit is *1iow stable the assertion is as an overall characterization of a 
complex, multi-varied pattern of behavior which is impossible in a par- 
ticular case to specify deductively heforehand."^ The use of a theory 

^lan T. Ramsey. Modeb and Mystery, London: Oxford University Press, 
1964. pp. ix-74. 

^Ibid., p. 14. 

^Ibid., p. 38. 
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for disclosure, then, is to provide insight into a situation or person, an 
unveiling of what was there all the time, or a restructuring of per- 
ception so that new patterns of relationship or significance can appear. 

Two lines of thought which follow from this idea of the dis- 
closure use of scientific theories should be made explicit. The first 
relates Ramsey's notion to the distinction made by Thomas Kuhn in his 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutiom.'^ He makes a distinction between 
normal science and revolutionary science. In normal science, the working 
scientists accept the prevailing paradigms which have been offered as 
the basic explanatory structures of the scientific community and try 
to fill in the many missing parts. However, a time comes when anomalies 
accumulate and a new explanatory paradigm is necessary. This involves 
an overthrow of the older paradigm and the establishment of a new 
tradition within the scientific community. It seems appropriate to refer 
to these new paradigms as new disclosure models, which open up a 
world previously unanticipated and which is rife with new exploratory 
possibilities. Whereas the older paradif^ms might serve as disclosure 
models for some people or in some situations, the new one is a cultural 
disclosure, an opening in the great mystery of being. Thus there are 
revolutionary changes in the worlds of science— ihe Copemican revolu- 
tion, the Darwinian revolution, and the Einsteinian revolutions. It seems 
that there are also revolutions within the behavioral sciences and within 
psychology. 

The other line of thought which this notion of disclosure suggests 
is that disclosure is not limited to scientific models. In fact, Ramsey 
refers to the possibility of disclosure models in theology. Disclosures 
come not only from the sciences, but from all of man's creative enter- 
prises-his poetry, his philosophy, his drama, his religion, his art, and 
indeed his technology. In building his world, whether symbolically or 
physically, man projects a bit of himself into the world and thus 
unpeels another layer of the skin that encloses him. Is this not what 
McLuhan is saying in his Understanding Media: the Extensions of Man^: 
that by externalizing or extending his nervous system via the electric 
and electronic media man becomes aware of certain qualities of his 
being that have previously escaped notice? 

Using these distinctions to discuss the relationship between psychol- 
ogy and the shaping of curriculum, it can be postulated that psychological 

^Thomas S. Kuhn. The Structure of Scientific Revolutions. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1962. pp. xv-172. 

8 Marshall McLuhan. Understanding Media: the Extensions of Man. New 
York: McGrPw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1964. pp. xni-364. 
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knowledge serves first as one instrument of disclosure. It helps reveal 
to the curriculum person wh.it it is to be a human being. But it is crucial 
to insist that it is but one instrument, not the only instrument. To shape 
a curriculum, all of man's viable disclosure models must be used— his 
sciences, his philosophies, his humanities and arts, and his theologies— 
for the student is too precious, indeed too sacred, to be entrusted to 
the disclosures of the behavioral sciences. 

Psycholog/ and the Curriculum 

What are the implications of this for the shaping of the curriculum? 
First, that any psychological model might be used as a disclosure model 
for a teacher, supervisor, or curriculum builder. By wearing the spectacles 
of a particular psychological model for a time, the world of people 
might appear di/Terently, and new possibilities for action, for feelftig, 
and for thinking can appear. A distincticm must be made whether 
we like it or not, between appearance and "reality, between Kant's 
noumena and phenomena. We must recognize that the world as we 
learned to see it, ourselves, and others, is not necessarily the world as 
others see it, or as we might see it with difiFerent cognitive spectacles. 
Hence, any new psychological theory is a device for checking our accus- 
tomed world to be sure that we are not simply contemplating our 
navel in selfish self-repose. 

These new psychological theories are not necessarily the revolu- 
tionary theories that Kuhn talks about. They are more apt to be the 
gradual filling out of the broad theoretical structures suggested by 
others long ago. Are we not still trying to come to terms with the 
Freudian revolution— that man's unconscious is a potent force in liis 
behavior, however we define that unconscious and that force? Are we 
not still filling in the details, through normal psychological science, that 
man's behavior is influenced by the information that impinges upon him 
from the environment? This is an insight we associate with Thomdike but 
we should not forget Locke and Hume. Are we not still filling in the 
details that we associate with the near revolutionary theory of the Ges- 
taltists, that man and his world are shaped by the way he perceives or 
cognizes his world? But this, too, might be more readily associated with 
Kant or Husserl than with Wertheimer or KoflEka. 

Again, we must insist upon disclosures from the other fields of man's 
great endeavor. The educator has been indoctrinated with flie positivistic 
fallacy— that the world as it seems, or if you wish, as we loiow it, is 
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the world as it is.* This leads us to the circular search, a tail-chasing 
activity whereby we study what man seems to be in order to understand 
him, and then use this knowledge to project the next steps. From this 
process comes the question of whether "ought" can be developed from 
*'is," and of course the predominant opinion is that "ought" does not 
follow from what "is." The reverse of this is more apt to Le true- 
that the "is" can follow from the "ought." By this statement, I intend 
that the world as it is known by the behavioral scientist need not be 
the world that is brought into the school. The knowledge discovered 
or constructed by the behavioral scientist can be used to help build this 
world, through its technological instrumentality; but it need not, indeed 
should not, be used to specify the overall design of that world. The 
specification of the overall design must be made with the aid of the 
other great, indeed revolutionary, disclosure models that have been 
projected by man. 

Currently, it seems to me, some of these models center upon the 
spoken word. Man, Dasein, is the being-in-the-world ^/ho speaks. But 
his speech springs not simply from within. Rather, it is a result of two 
conditions. The first is that man is a being who hearkens to the world, 
a being w^o listens, a being whose life is a response to the call and 
summons of the world. The second condition is that the horizons of 
this world are temporal horizons— man is surrounded by his history. 
MjJh is embedded in this history which is his Miell-his house. As 
Heideggpr would say, language is man's house of being. I thinl^ that 
this image can be traced into the sources of the Judeo-Christian tradition; 
that it finds expression today in the works of Heidegger, Merleau- 
Ponty, and other existentially oriented philosophers and theologians; 
and <hat it could be used to examine the linguistic-analytic tradition 
of today. Obviously, I cannot go into thef^e details in this paper. I can 
only suggest that the implication for curriculum is that we must design 
schools and educational environments which call forth responsible 
speech frorn our students. The word 'responsible" is, of course, the 
catchword and by it I would suggest critical d'^^ogue with people 
and with the environment. 

To me, then, the "ought'* for schools is derived from the great dis- 
closure models devised by man. Existing behavioral sciences are no 
longer providing revolutionary disclosure models; they are currently 

® Herlert Marcuse. One-Dimensional Man. Boston: Beacon Press, 1964. pp. xvli- 
260; and Reason and Revolution. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941; and 
Bostnn: n<>nfy^n Tress, i960, pp. xvi-431. 
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operating within the realip of nonnal science-filling the gaps and build- 
ing up the anomalies that might provide new revolutionary paradigms 
in the future. This is not to say that existing theor ad newly emerging 
conceptions within psychology and the behavioral sciences cannot be 
disclosure models for individuals operating within schools, for frequently 
'.ve remain unaware of our particular biases or orientations. In fact, even 
if aware, it does no harm to try on new spectacles for a change. It is 
simply to say that within our culture disclosure models now exist that 
are not being used to shape schools. Perhaps they are not being used 
because educators are not aware of their existence, or because these 
educators have accepted uncritically the bill of goods offered by the 
behavioral sciences. More probably they are not being used because 
we lack the means to implement them. It is in the creation of means 
that I believe the behavioral sciences can, and indeed are, making 
the greatest contribution to curriculum today. Through the technological 
fallout from psychological theories the educator can make possible 
the transformation of the "oughts" from the great revolutionary dis- 
closure models into the "is" of school life. 

Environments That Enable 

Let me assume for the sake of discussion that you accept my 
basic disclosure model .hat the being, man, is known by his hearkening 
and speaking to the world in which he lives. The word "speaking" must, 
of course, be qualified to include all of his expressive modes. The task, 
then, and one not unbeknown to the curriculum designer, is to provide 
environments which make it possible for the individual to hearken to 
the world, to speak authentically from the center of his own being, and 
to engage in the ensuing conversation. In the past this has been impos- 
sible because of size of groups, insuflBcient or inadequate materials and 
media, or lack of organizational and pedagogical skill of school people. 
It seems to me that these are basically technological deficiencies and 
also, of course, economic problems. It is at this point of technology that 
psychological knowledge provides the necessary help. Psychological and 
other behavioral science knowledge can be used, technologically, to 
build the special conditions which realize the hearkening-speaking model. 
In other words, the revolutionary models identify openings into the 
fabric of man's being. Technology paves the roadway and builds the 
bridges so this opening, an "ought," can be entered, becoming an 
"is.*' 

Examples are not too difiScult to identify today. The development 
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of programmed materials and computer-based instructional techniques 
can be considered an embodiment or, to use a more loaded word, an 
incarnation of learning theory, specifically reinforcement theory. We 
should rejoice in this, for it means that learning theory is now being used 
to help build the world, rather than being used to shape ideologies. It 
means that it is now possible to build into the environment those condi- 
tions by which certain skills can be learned, thus freeing the teachers 
and the students from organizational structures and demands that in- 
hibit good education. Now that this component of the educational 
phenomenon is being embodied in the thing-world, the technological 
world, the curriculum person can return to his essential task of educating 
the student. This is the symbolic meaning of O. K. Moore's autotelic 
environment. This is the value of good computer-based simulation 
techniques. This is the significance of the good skill development auto- 
instructional materials that are being constructed The process has been 
one of identifying certain characteristics of people in given situations, 
in this case, changes in behavior. These characteristics are used to build 
environmental conditions which increase the power of the individual 
to live in his world. By building these aspects into the world we free 
man to interact with man for the sake of conversation, not for the 
sake of control. By using learning theory to build educational environ- 
ments we make it possible for the teacher to enter into significant 
dialogue with the student as a human being, not simply as a learner. 
This is the basis for my original distinction between learning and edu- 
cation. Now that the learning concerns can be taken care of through a 
technological environment, what can education become? 

Setting for Learning 

Motivational theory serves a difFerent function in the construction 
of the technological world which can help educate. The clue is taken 
from motivational research in industry and advertising. Motivational 
theory is used to help build the interface between the student and the 
technological environment and to determine the informational system 
to be used between them. In the past, motivational theory has been 
interpreted as a way to manipulate the student in order to interest him 
in something. A more realistic interpretation is that motivational theory 
is used to build the environment and to specify the communication system 
in such a way that the student will get involved. Hence, different 
interfaces must be provided for different kinds of students, just as dif- 
ferent types of auto-instructional materials must be built for students 
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with different learning styles. With a wide variety of materials with 
different interfaces, the teacher is further freed to enter into dialogue 
with the student-to hearken to his speaking. 

Finally the studies in cognition and genetic epistemology offer 
the curriculum worker the tools for creating or makhig the scenes or 
stages within which education takes place. An example of this is the 
work of Educational Services, Incorporated, as illustrated by the exam- 
ples that Bruner gives in his "Man: A Course of Study ."^^ His theories of 
cognition are being used to select and build a variety of materials about 
tool making, social organization, and child rearing. The process is one 
of studying certain characteristics of people and using these characteris- 
tics to build educational materials. Learning theory is used to determine 
sequence and the responsiveness of the fabricated environment. Motiva- 
tional theory is used to fabricate or construct the interfaces and informa- 
tional system. Cognitive theory, however, rs used to select those as- 
pects of the world of others that are brought into the school. 

There is great similarity here between some of the findings of, say, 
Berlyne" in his studies of directed thinking and the studies of Eisen- 
stein^^ on fihn making. Eisenstein makes much of the montage which is 
made up of a variety of shots. He sUosses lae notion of conflict as 
essential in the constmction of montage and even in filming individual 
shots. Interestingly enough, Berlyiie expresses concern for tiie coUative 
properties which lead to directed thinking, whereas Bruner^^ refers to 
the conflicts or, at least, lack of equilibrium among the enactive, iconic, 
and symbolic modes of representation as stimuli to cognitive movement. 
My point here is that if we consider cognitive theory not as something 
that explains what happens in the head of a student as the psychologist 
does, but as a way of designing the scenes or settings within which 
education occurs, then aspects of the curricular way of thinking will 
come close to the ways of thought that Eisenstein used to make his 
films. There could very well ccme a time when the category "concept" 
is no longer an effective or meaningful one for the psychologist. How- 

10 Jerome Bniner. Toward a Theory of Instruction. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
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ever, through technology, cognitive theory might well be embodied in 
the educational '^•^v'ronments that we fabricate for students. 

By considering psychological theories— whether learning theory, mo- 
tivational theory, or cognitive theory— not as the psychologist does, i.e., as 
valid ways of explaining hidden processes within students, but as very 
powerful tools for constructing educational environments, we can return 
to the primary foci disclosed by the great revolutionary theories. Man is 
a hearkening-speaking being-in-the-world. Our task as curriculum people 
is to fabricate that educational environment which calls forth from the 
student authentic, poetic speech. 

Our task is world building. Within that world, as teachers, we 
should be free to engage in conversaticMi with the student about tliat 
which is called forth in him by the world we have created. If we see 
psychological theories as world-building tools rather than tools for 
understanding students, then we, too, are freed to live as hearkening- 
speaking beings in the world we build— not as people controllers or 
manipulators. 



Shaping Curriculum: 
Blueprint for a New School 



WnxiAM M. Alexander^ 



WE HAVE had so much curriculum shaping and so many dif- 
ferent bu* incomplete shapes foretold in the 1960 s and reviewed recently 
that I would really hesitate to propose another one. Instead I would like to 
interpret a direction in which I perceive our moving, and describe its 
possible implications for the new schools of the future. This direction is 
an increasing focus on the individuals own curriculum. 

There is no blueprint to exhibit-perhaps because many of us resist 
the idea of blueprints to whatever extent these assume standards and 
uniformity-. We have too long been handicapped in serving individuals 
by uniform educational shapes and standards, and I interpret our hopes 
foi the future to encompass many curriculum shapes, not just one. 

Focus on the Individual's Own Curriculum 

In rny own teaching I have often stressed the difference between 
what I have called the "curriculum planned" and the "curriculum had." 
The former consists of all the learning opportunities the school provides 
its population, the latter the particular opportunities actually selected by 

( l?'LT^U Curriculum Improvement, College of Educatfon, Univer- 
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each individual. The curriculum planners typically confine their attention 
to the "curriculum planned," whereas the teacher in the classroom works 
to convert this plan to the ''curriculum had" by the individual learners he 
teaches. Actually there are probably too many situations in which only the 
learner himself is very concerned about the curriculum had. 

The most encouraging and, to me, the clearest direction of current 
developments in education is the widening concern for the curriculum 
had— that is, for matching curriculum opportunities with the indi- 
vidual learners involved. The best statement I have seen of this direction 
comes from the fine pen of Fred T. Wilhelms. He wrote that: 

For ourselves, if we had to pick out one trend underlying a great many 
of the developments now occuning in secondary education, it would be the 
drive to reach the individual student and help him develop. 

Then he cited various developments and concluded: 

One could easily cite other developments. Taken one by one, they look 
like n*Te administrative adjustments. Taken altogether, they add up to a 
quiet revolution v;ith the individual learner as the heart of the effort. It is a 
revolution we must understand if we are to guide it.- 

We can only hope that *^his revolution is more than a swing of the 
pendulum, and represents a grander commitment than some other 
so-called educational revolutions. We recall that the related child- 
centered school of a generation ago was discredited. But was this the 
real genesis of today's focus on the individual? 

The certainties of ever-larger numbers to educate and the realities 
of finance and personnel make one gasp at the implications of this 
focus. Yet surely a nation that hopes to land men on the moon can also 
hope to provide each individual here on earth the quality of schooling* 
he needs and that our social ideals dictate he should have. 

There are some "ifs,** of course, and we must deal with them. The 
school of the future will really focus on the individual if: 

1. We continue to give priority to human problems and potentials rather 
than to false economy and fallacious norms in education; 

2. We encourage efforts to study and plan the total curriculum rather 
than only bits and blocks of it; 

3. We increase the support of education sufiiciently to close the presently 
widening gap between our best and our poorest schools; 

4. We admit and overcome the fallacies undeilying a considerable amount 

2 Fred T. Wilhelms. "Helping Teachers in the Art of Teaching/* NASSP Spot- 
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of past and present educational practices which are more appropriate to robots 
than human beings; 

5. We find more effective ways of involving the varied interests which 
afiFect education; and 

6. We reahze that individualization does not mean isolation-that we 
must retain the aim of socialization even as we individualize. 

There are sHll other "ifs," of course, but just this list should be 
reminder enough that a Utopian school will not be achieved easily. 
The chaUenge of the future lies in resolving these "if s''-and in discover- 
ing the combinations of program, pereonnel, and process which will 
indeed bring about the optimum development of each learner. And so 
I turn to some possibilities of focusing these three elements on the 
individual. 



The School Program of the Future 

In the past, learning opportunities h^ve been persistently grouped 
as curricular" and "extracurricular," despite our broad definitions of 
curriculum. Furthermore, the curricular opportunities have almost uni- 
versally been described within subject fields. Recent curriculum develop- 
merts h?ve generally accentuated th*> subject organization of the 
curriculum and tended to move schools even further away from core 
curriculum and interdisciplinary approaches. At the same time, however, 
many factors have caused a somewhat separate but increasing emphasis 
m the total school program on the personal development of the indi- 
vidual learner and on his skills and interests in continued learning. 

I would propose then that we might use a simple scheme of classi- 
fication of learning opportunities that would recognize these three major 
purposes and corresponding interrelated categories of the school program: 

1. The personal development of the individual 

2. The continued learning of the individual 

3. Organized knowledge and the individual. 

Such a classification might be a basis for program planning and 
evaluation that would give clearer attention to phases of the school 
program other than the study of the school subjects, while still recogniz- 
mg that the three phases are clearly interrelated with many overlapping 
opportunities provided. 

If such a classification were used, the school's planning group would 
develop a curriculum plan which anticipated a great variety of learning 
opportunities in each category. The personal development phase of the 
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program would encompass study and counseling of the individual, explor- 
atory and enrichment experiences in a wide range of human activities, the 
total program of somewhat individualized health and physical education, 
and the various school services which involve the learners home and 
family. The continued learning phase would include the diagnosis of 
learning skills, the individualized programs of instruction in critical 
skills, die learning experiences of an independent study nature which 
cut across subject lines and may utilize resources outside the school, 
and the investigation of opportunities for continued learning in voca- 
tions and post-high school educational programs. The organized knowl- 
edge phase of the curriculum would continue to include the major 
field; of the sciences and mathematics, language and literature, social 
sciences and the humanities, and the vocational areas, and such new 
organizations of knowledge as may be developed. 

Although such a class^cation may be primarily a check on the scope 
of the ^school program, it could also have considerable bearing on the 
organization of instruction. For example, it may be that organized group 
instruction as we now know it would continue only in the knowledge 
phase of the curriculum. And even here different bases of grouping 
from those now employed might well be used. As alternative sequences of 
content become available, learners could be grouped in terms of what 
is known about their ability to deal with the various sequences. Undoubt- 
edly group sizes might vary widely, both with respect to the maturity 
of the learners, the nature of group presentations, and the amount of 
independent study to be utilized. For example, several groupings, in 
addition to independent study and individualized instniction, may well 
become more conmion at most levels than the still prevalent standard 
classes of 30 or so. I foresee more use of the following: 

1. Large groups of from 25 to several hundred for initial presentations 
of a new concept or organizing center within the fidd 

2. Discussion groups of 15 or so for considering questions on a presen- 
tation,' issues in a feld, clarification of difficult concepts 

3. Seminar groups of 8 to 15 for planning and reporting individual 
investigations 

4. Laboratory groups of 2 fo 7 for working together on a comroon prob- 
lem in any field. 

But the most perplexing problem of the school program of the future 
will remain that of the selection of content in the organized knowledge 
phase of the program. The availability of an increasing number of new 
programs in most fields, and the certainty of continuing change in die 
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knowledge that may be included, raise real questions about heavy 
reliance on curriculum outlines and units of work prepared externally 
to the teaching situation. These materials freeze quickly. Better than a 
periodic revision of the curriculum guides and adoption of new text- 
books and other materials would seem to be some agreed-upon broad 
design of overarching guidelines to selection with provisions for the con- 
tinuing planning of the teachers concerned as they select appropriate 
organizing centers for their own learners. Of course, the teachers must 
be helped by a continuing input of ne%v content and new organizations of 
content. 

Hopefully, the curriculum projects will continue to draft materials 
which are made readily available to local faculties and from which the 
faculty members concerned can select alternative blocks and sequences 
of content. The selection needs to be from a spectrum of content, not 
just from alternate leads to the same content. Some persons see these 
materials embodied in so-called "teacher-prooF instructional programs 
which can be hooked into the right machines and individually learned, 
but one wonders if this arrangement might result in as sterile instruction 
as that which typically accompanies the wholesale use of workbooks. 
Should not a team of well*<]ualified teachers knowledgeable about the field 
and about their students usually be able tc do a better job of setting up 
learning opportunities than some external group of programmers? 

This quesrion in no way ignores the happier possibility that the well- 
informed teacher, aided and abetted by the appropriate technologists and 
hardware, may do a better job than could be done by either alone. Neither 
does it ignore the considerable probability that most skills of learning 
may increasingly be taught by programmed instruction on an individu- 
alized basis. Yet I foresee no successful development in the future that 
will relieve the teacher of his awesome responsibility as the most critical 
factor in curriculum development for and instruction of the individual 
learner. 

One further guideline seems to be definitely emerging for the 
school program of the future: it will be one of continuous progress for 
each individual. Although age and years in school will inevitably con- 
tinue to affect the individual's classification, he will be a member of 
more than one group in school and he will not be arbitrarily promoted, 
retarded or tracked. Decisions about his individual program and his 
movement from one instructional group to another will be made by the 
school personnel who know him best on the basis of the most complete 
information available about his learning status and needs. 



5 
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The Role of School Personnel 

Although the teacher s importance in an educational program focused 
on the individual will in no way diminish, he will inevitably become 
more of a specialist in the school of the future. John I. Goodlad's recent 
prediction that Tomorrow's teachers will be educational diagnosticians 
prescribing tailor-made programs from a well-stocked pharmacy of 
tested alternatives"^ does not seem too farfetched, although one would 
hope and expect the prescription to be deeply personalized rather than ! 
mechanically compounded. 

The three-way classification of the school program already suggested 
provides one basis for developing a plan of staff assignment. One group 
of specialists might be responsible for planning and directing much of \ 
the personal development phase of the program: guidance counselors, | 
health and physical education personnel, directors of exploratory pro- i 
grams in the middle school years, and the specialists who work with f 
families and social agencies. These specialists would also serve as resource - 
persons for planning with teachers working in the other phases of the 
program. Another group of specialists would work with the continued 
learning aspect of the program: reading teachers, librarians, learning 
technology specialists, coordinators of independent study, .'^tional 
and college counselors. The third group of persormel would work in the 
organized knowledge phase of the program, and would have special- - 
ization in one or more subject fields, depending on their level of teaching. 

Some, perhaps most, staff members would work in more than one 
phase of the curriculum. Teachers of younger children might well work 
in all three of these phases, inextricably related as they are in the early 
years of school. 

Focus on the individual learner will require a much higher degree 
of teamwork in the school of the future than is presently common. In the 
early school years, the team responsible for planning, teaching, and 
evaluating the school program should probably consist of generalists phts \ 
a limited number of personnel working in such specialized aspects of the \ 
personal development program as health and physical education and | 
family counseling. The classroom teachers may well be organized further 
for team planning and teaching of the learning skills and knowledge 
components of the curriculum. It is assumed, however, that each learner 
will work very closely with one teacher in particular, however much 
specific teaching responsibilities may be shared. 

3 John I. Coodlad. School, Curriculuniy and the Individual Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts: Blatsdell Publishing Company, 1966. p. 219. 
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In the middle school years, some specialization may well exist in 
each of the three phases of the school program. In these years responsi- 
bilities for the exploratory experiences in studios, shops, laboratories, and 
elsewhere require specialized resource personnel, as do the responsi- 
bilities for expanded use of technical learning aids and for directing 
independent studies that take students out of the usual classroom and 
school setting. The teachers responsible for instruction in the organized 
knowledge phase of the curriculum may very well be organized into 
teaching and planning teams representing specialization in language 
arts, mathematics, science, and social studies. These teams will need 
much counsel and assistance from the staff members working in the 
other two phases of the program. 

The staff of the upper or high school years will also represent the 
three phases of the school program, with greater need here for special- 
ization in counseling of high school youth, for vocational and coUege 
choices and preparation, and for subject specialization of the teaching 
staff. Team teaching and planning in these years may be expected to be 
within the teaching fields and to provide for better utiKzation of com- 
petences in various aspects of each field. 

The role of administrative and supervisory personnel seems less 
clear. Certainly each school will need an educational leader able to 
interpret school programs and needs to the community and to lead his 
staff in educational planning and policy making. The school will also need 
services that may or may not be shared with other schools, including: 
leadership in articulation with other school units, test development and 
utilization, provision and use of educational technology, research on 
the school program, evaluation of staff members, in-service education 
of staff, and other staff development services. The. critical need for leader- 
.ship in curriculum development will probably be met through various 
combinations of arrangement: system-wide curriculum resource spe- 
cialists, team leaders who provide liaison with these specialists, and 
individual school curriculum coordinators. To propose exact plans of staff 
arrangements for these various purposes seems completely unrealistic. 

EducaHonal Process and the Individual 

Two guidelines regarding the educational process in relation to 
the individual should be emphasized in addition to what has already 
been said about process and organization. First of all, the school of 
tfie future cannot serve the individual fully and still maintain such a 
separate and distinct status as do most school units today, especially 
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those in urban centers. A school that follows fully a philosophy of con- 
tinuous progress for each of its indi\'fdual learners might ideally be a 
self-contained, complete school unit serving each child from school entry 
to school termination. But our ladder of elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools is almost universal, and we really would not seek a 
reversal to the traditional 12-grade school of the small town. 

Better, could we move to a plan of flexibility, corresponding to 
levels of human development, which therefore assumes a lower, a middle, 
and an upper level of the program? Such a plan would facilitate planning 
between these levels, and encourage the ready r ovement of individual 
learners and staff members from one level to an her. The intent would 
be to plan one program of education for the lildren and youth in 
each vertical grouping rather than to have the three separate and 
distinct systems of education, by levels, which still characterize many 
of our large school districts. Then, as individual children in the lower 
school could profit by movement into the middle school for a part of 
their time, or for the entire program, such arrangements should be 
made at any time, and similarly for movement from middle to upper 
school and vice versa. Furthermore, personnel might be shared verti- 
cally rather than horizontally as at present. Indeed articulation and 
continuity in education might be helped by deliberate effort to share staff 
members and even to have teachers at times follow their children from 
one school level to another. 

The second guideline regarding process has to do with an increase 
in independent study throughout the school program and especiaUy in 
the upper unit. My colleagues and I were disappointed to learn this past 
year in a Cooperative Research project we conducted that only a very 
small fraction of the secondary schools of the nation were using inde- 
pendent study plans of a systematic type. We were delighted, however, 
at the quality of some of the programs we visited, and very much pleased 
that the personnel of schools employing these plans were almost unani- 
mous in their support of independent study and in desiring its expansion. 
We defined independent study as: 

. . . learning activity largely motivated by the learner's own aims to learn 
and largely rewarded in terms of its intrinsic values. Such activity as carried 
on tmder the auspices of secondary schools is somewhat independent of the 
class or other group organization dominant in past and present secondary 
school instructional practices, and it utilizes the services of teachers and other 
professional personnel primarily as resources tor the learner.* 

William M. Alexander, Vynce A. Hines, and associates. Independent Study in 
Secondary Schools. New York: Holt, Rinchart & Winston, Inc., 1967. p. 12. 
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To turn to independent study as the approach to education might 
be as fallacious as previous reliance on uniform textbooks, assignments, 
and homework. But praperly conceived independent study appears to be 
a very^ promising way of individualizing a substantial portion of the 
learners own curriculum. It is an approach to helping him become the 
self-motivating, self-propelling, and seff-realizing learner we seek. Already 
the use of independent study is found somewhere in every area of the 
curriculum. In our study we identified five patterns, all of which may 
well be commonly used in schools of the future: 

1. Independent Study PrMeges or Option: This is a pattern in which 
indepwident study is optional, although encouraged and facilitated by scheduled 
time, for a large number ot students, even the entire studenc populaHon. 

2. Individually Programmed Independent Study: In this pattern each 
member of some designated group is guided individually (but not tutored 
mdjvidually, as in tutorial instruction for achieving some norm) in planning 
and conducting a program of independent study related to his particular 
leammg needs. This pattern sometimes uses programmed materials. 

3. Job-oriented Independent Study: This pattern focuses independent 
study, as we have defined it, on preparation for a particular job, vocation, or 
career. This preparation may range from a semiskilled occupation to graduate 
le^-d research in an academic discipline. 

4. Seminars Based on Independent Study: In this pattern the seminar 
is more than a class by this name. It is a situation wherein students engaged 
in independent study can come together to share their reading projects, or 
research findings. 

5. *'Quest-type'' Programs for Development of Special Aptitudes: This 
pattern includes a variety of independent study activities for students who 
work almost completely on their own in the exploration, extension, and refine- 
ment of special talents, aptitudes, and interests not necessarily related to career 
choices.^ 

Undoubtedly much more extensive use of such patterns will be made 
in the schools of the future, probably at all levels with greater use 
as the individual matures, and should in fact become more independent. 

In closing, I return to the distinction between the curriculum planned 
for the school and curriculum actually had by the individual. Obviously 
an increasing focus on the individuals ovm curriculum must result in his 
increasing freedom to choose his ovm learning opportunities. Although 
his degree of real involvement is always the learners own choice, most 
cuniculum planning of the past has assumed that external motivations 
and pressures would force a single choice by the teacher on all indi- 
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viduals in the group. The school of the future can provide a much more 
complete spectrum of learning opportunities and a much better diagnosis 
of learners' needs and motivations. With these greater assets we may be 
able to match learners and opportunities so well as to achieve in practice 
a wonderful bit of Goethe's philosophy: "If you treat an individual as he 
is, he will stay as he is; if you treat him as he ought to be and could be, 
he will become what he ought to be and could be /' 

5 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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Changing Conceptions of Artistic Learning^ 



Elliot W. Eisner - 



THE practice, content, and goals of education in America have 
never been insulated from the social and intellectual currents of their era. 
Who should be educated, for what ends, and through what means are 
questions that are perennially alive and will be as long as social and 
intellectual ferment continue on the American scene. 

It is understandable, therefore, that just as education at large has 
changed, so, too, has the field of art education. It is these changes-in the 
practice, content, and goals of art education-that I would like to treat 
here, especially as they have emanated from changing conceptions of 
artistic learning. 

There was a time in education when the child wa.s viewed as a 
miniature adult who, in order to save his soul, needed to leam to read 
the scriptures and to heed his elders. The child was instructed and trained 
to obey and to lake his place in a predictable social system, one that 
had no expectation of drastic change. The laws passed in the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony in 1642 and 1647 specified the reasons for and the 

1 Reprinted by permission from EJementary School Journal Vol. 68, No. 1; 
Octobei 1967. 

2 Associate Professor of Education and Art, School of Education, Stanford 
University, Stanford, Califon.ia. 
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methods of education. Two centuries later the child still was to learn 
the scriptures, especially in some communities, but his education was 
becoming liberalized even if his brain was viewed as a collection of 
faculties— intellectual muscles that could be strengthened through mental 
discipline. Latin, Rhetoric, Mathematics, and Greek were considered 
appropriate for exercising these "muscles," and art, when it did enter the 
curriculum of the school, was seen not as a mental discipline but as a 
cultural nicety or a means of vocational training. 

With the birth of the child study movement in the late 1880's, the 
formulation of child labor laws, the growth of labor unions, and the 
rise of the community settlement house came the growth of the pro- 
gressive liberal tradition in education. Through his work, John Dewey 
provided a cohesive and rational theory through which in a changing 
society educators and liberals alike could find allegiance. Combined with 
the growing importance of Freud, who by 1909 had visited Clark Univer- 
sity to speak to students and faculty about the unconscious, the ego, and 
the superego, the new view of the child and how he develops began 
to muster strength, at least among those theoretically interested. 

This new view emphasized the fact that the child's cognitive 
development differed from that of an adult. The child has, as it wer<j, 
"a mind of his own." He comes to school with needs to be met, with 
fears and feelings to be respected, and with a set of potentialities that 
needs to unfold and develop. Dewey had emphasized the difference 
between the logical and the psychological in building curricula; G. StanLy 
Hall, decades earlier, had provided the maxim, "Ontogeny recapitulates 
phylogeny"; Freud had reminded sophisticated educators and parents 
of the quiet, hidden life of the child's mind. But perhaps most important, 
Edward L. Thomdike's influential work on learning wrecked the under- 
stnicture of faculty psychology by demonstrating how little students 
could transfer learning even with the faculties supposedly strengthened 
through the mental discipline of studying the 'Tiard subjects." There 
emerged, therefore, during the first half of the twentieth century a view 
of the child and of learning that differed radically from that held earlier. 
The child was not merely a machine, or a piece of malleable matter to 
be molded, but a living, breathing organism. And the shift in metaphor 
from "machine" to "organism" reflected the direction of the change in 
view. This view of the child as a growing, unfolding organism that 
develop^ primarily from the inside out had its effect on practices in 
education generally and in art education specifically. 

Art education, too, during the 'twenties, 'thirties, and 'forties changed. 
Since the child was viewed as an unfolding organism, art was viewed 
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as an ideal means through which this unfolding could take place. 
If previous school pre* ^tic<* stifled the imaginative and creative thought 
processes of the child, art could nurture them. If the previous emphasis in 
education was on meaningless verbal learning, art was considered an 
excellent antidote, for it provided for nonverbal expression. If earlier 
school practices placed the student in a passive classroom role, art 
"activities/* as they were called, could get children engaged and moving. 

Changes in Views of Art Education 

When one combines these views with the growing importance in 
.\merica of modem art, the permissive, almost laissez-faire, view of 
children's learning in art becomes even more understandable. The 
dominant view held by art educators during this period regarding the 
child, learning, and content was that art education was a process-oriented 
expressive activity which unlocked creative capaci^es through noninter- 
vention by adults. The delicate development of the young mind was 
considered paramount, not to be interfered with by instruction. 

Progress in art was a matter of maturation in which the concept of 
readiness held a key position. This indeed was a very diflFerent view 
from that held by Walter Smith^ 70 years earlier. 

By the late 'forties, however, the laissez-faire view of the child's 
development in art that had held such an important place in the literature 
during the preceding two decades had begun to change in very sig- 
nificant ways. 

Around the early 'fifties several things occurred in the country at 
large, in education and in psychology. The Progressive Education 
Association, which had been so strong in the late 'thirties and early 'forties, 
began in the late 'forties to decline; by the middle 'fifties as a formal 
organization it was dead. With its death, critics of American education 
became more vocal and with the rise of Sputnik in 1957 and the birth of 
the National Science Foundation significant modifications in school 
curricula began. The country appeared ready to recoup from what it 
believed was an overemphasis on "soft" schooling. Psychologists who 
previously had neglected a study of the higher mental processes and 
who had been employing S-R models in their research began to take 

^ Walter Smith was an English art teacher who, in 1870, was invited by the 
State of Massachusetts to direct art for the state and to establish state normal 
schools for the training of art teachers. For a discussion of his work and a review of 
his publications, see: Elliot W. Eisner and David W. Eclcer, editors. Readings in 
Art Education, Waltham, Massachusetts: Blaisdell Publishing Company, 1966. 
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interest in cognition, the growth of thought in children, and in creativity. 
Piaget, a Swiss psychologist and epistemologist who had long been con- 
cerned with the child's conception of reality, became important to read 
although his work had been available since the 'twenties. And students 
of perception, such as Jerome Bruner, became interested in the study of 
the "course of cognitive growth." J. P. Guilford, during the early 'fifties, 
made several important contributions to the measurement of creativity. 
In recent years more practically oriented investigators such as Hilda 
Taba and Richard Suchman have attempted to affect cognitive processes 
through instruction. 

Perhaps the most significant change in thinking about thinking is the 
discovery of the extent to which this process can be modified through 
experience. The most exciting contemporary view of the cognitive 
processes, at least to me, is that view which emphasizes not the passive 
role of the teacher in relation to cognitive development, but the active 
role. It is this view, a view which argues the importance of the conse- 
quences of instruction, that I believe poses both problems and oppor- 
tunities for art educators. 

Thinking — Consequence of Learning 

Jerome Bniner, whose book. The Process of Education,* has gener- 
ated so much excitement in education, has emphasized that thinteig is 
not merely a consequence of natural unfolding but also a consequence 
of learning, something supposedly that schools have some responsibility 
for For Bruner, the child is bom into and grows through a culture, a 
culture which provides him with the tools of thought. Some of these 
cultures are rich in tools, others limited. But for Bruner the extent of an 
individual's ability to think is profoundly shaped by the cognitive tools 
available. This is not to say that the child himself does not set some 
limits to what is possible. 

There is for Bruner, Piaget, Gesell, Havighurst, qnd other students 
of human development, an array of stages or modes of thought that 
characterize different age levels. Bruner calls the first and probably 
the ma«t primitive of these the enactive mode of representation, the 
second mode is criiled the iconic mode of representation, and the third, 
and for Bruner the most flexible, the symbolic mode of representation.'^ 

Jerome Bruner. The Process of Education. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1961. 

Jerome Bruner. Towrrd A Theory of Instruction. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Belknap Press, 1966. 
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It is claimed that cognition requires, at least in part, that the child find 
a way to think through problems internally, to represent the external 
world to himself, "on the inside." 

The three modes of representation, the enactive, the iconic, and the 
symbolic, are vehicles for such representation. They are not stages in 
the sense that they are pasred through as, for example, is true of 
adolescence, but are used throughout life once they have emerged. 
Each of these cognitive modes represents reality and allows the individual 
to cope with reality more adequately, but each for its development 
requires the acquisition of m*^ntal tools or technologies. These tech- 
nologies of mind are found in the cultural achievements of man— in 
scientific theory, in literature, and in the arts, for example. A child 
growing up in a home or school where these technologies of mind are 
available will be more likely to be able to acquire them than one who 
has to build them from scratch by himself. A completely culturally 
deprived individual would not be human. 

The great theories, the profound works of literature and art, the 
persuasive and coherent views of history and philosophy, the analytic 
modes of logic and mathematics are gifts of men who have lived to 
those who came after. 

They are conceptualizations of reality and organizations of form 
that enable us to perceive more clearly and to predict and control more 
adequately. These technologies of mind, perhaps the most precious gift 
beyond life itself, can be made available to the growing child. And it is 
here in the area of curriculum and instruction that the changing con- 
ceptions of learning might bear artistic fruit. Thus far I have identified 
some of the more important changes in the conception of children's 
thought processes. I have attempted to contrast the older, more 
passive view of child growth and development with a newer view, one 
more dynamic and intensive in character.. Further, I have identified two 
sets of concepts: that of modes of thought as they develop in the child 
and that of the tools or technologies of mind that are necessary for 
thinking. 

I would like to conclude by attempting to tease out the meanings 
that these concepts might have for the teaching of art in public schools. 

Facilitating Artistic Learning 

Perhaps the most significant implication of these concepts for art 
educt4tion is that cognitive growth in art is not an automatic consequence 
of maturation. Maturation itself means not only change but also develop- 
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ment and growth. And growth is dependent upon nurture from the 
environment. Cognitive nurture as it might contribute toward the develop- 
ment of artistic intelligence is facilitated by the tools the child learns to 
use in dealing with art. These tools can be differentiated in three areas. 

In the enactive mode, the child needs to develop skill in the handling 
and control of media. He needs to develop a sureness, an educated 
wrist, as one writer put it, by which to direct the qualities that flow from 
his hand. In the iconic mode, the child needs to develop the ability to 
conceive, to visualize and to imagine. But these latter abilities, even if 
well-developed, will remain internal unless the child has achieved 
suflBcient control of the media to give them material and public form. 
The point here is that such abilities need not be left to chance or to the 
child himself to develop. Instruction in the development of control, 
activities engendering image formation and its formulation in and 
through media are necessary for cognitive development in art. In short, 
perhaps the most significant message that research on the cognitive 
processes has to provide the teacher of art is one of urging the teacher 
to use himself and the curriculum in an active way to facilitate and 
not merely wait for learning, even in the very young child. 

Another implication of research for facilitating artistic learning deals 
with the symbolic mode: the uses of language as a cognitive tool. 
Language Las been viewed by most people as a means of communication, 
a vehicle for sharing meanings. It was George Herbert Mead, at the 
turn of the century, and linguists such as Sapir and Whorf, who pointed 
out that language not only serves as a means of communication but also 
is a grid or screen through which we perceive reality. Language is, in 
part, a window through which we see the world. And because there 
are different languages-the languages of poetry, biology, visual art, 
dance, and mathematics, for example— there are different views that each 
yield. In the teaching of art it appears defensible and aesthetically 
relevant to enable the student to acquire linguistic tools through which 
to view the work. Terms such as value, intensity, composition, contour, 
volume, foreground, and the like stand for qualities to be perceived. 
These terms are in no way adequate for describing the qualities found 
in art, but they can serve as reminders of what to look for.® 

Linguistic tools useful for the construction and perception of works 
of art go beyond the concepts just described; linguistic tools encompass 
not only concepts but also generalizations about the very nature of art. 

^For a discussion on the relation of discursive and artistic knowing, see: 
Elliot W. Eisner. "Knowledge, Knowing and the Visual Arts." Harvard Educationdl 
Review 33 ( 2): 208-18; Spring 1963. 
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It is here that theories of art perform a most important functiOQ. Theories 
of art are important for a student to understand not because they serve 
to define the nature of art in any complete and final way but because, as 
Morris Weitz has pointed out, the theorists of art ha\'e been our best 
teachersJ 

Significance in Art 

Theories of art are important because they call to our attention 
what is significant about art— for Dewey the quality of the experience 
undergone, for Read the mathematic organization of the work as a 
whole, for Tolstoy the communication of human emotion, for Morris 
the expression of human valuation. Each of the great theories that has 
been created provides a different view of the work of art, each provides 
a little window through which to see the work a bit more clearly. 

While there is a relationship among the modes of thought I have 
described, it should not be supposed that development in one mode 
automatically results in development in another. One of the great 
errors of schools before the turn of the century— and even afterwards— 
was the assumption that if the student understood the words, he would 
be able to perform the act. All too often the consequence of such 
instruction was meaningless verbal learning. Art education has not 
made this mistake, but it has, I believe, erred in the opposite direction. 
Art educators have been so concerned with engaging the student, in 
enabling him to do, that concern with helping him acquire linguistic 
tools with which to think about art have been neglected. The result is 
that even the well-schooled are left speechless before a work of art, 
forced to stand in mute silence, or to grunt approval or disapproval to 
the limited qualities they are able to perceive. 

In this paper I have attempted to identify some of the major 
conceptions of the child and of how he learns that have prevailed through 
the years. These changes have been dramatic. And theory, notwith- 
standing the complaint by some of its irrelevance to practice, has 
affected how we relate to the child, the educational ends we value and 
the pedagogical means we employ.. 

This era especially has seen a vast number of significant changes 
in our view of the child. The soft-romantic, liberal, and humane view 
which replaced the mechanist.^ view of the nineteenth century is itself 

7 Morris Weitz. "The Nature of Art." In: Readings in Art Education. Elliot W. 
Eisner and David W. Ecker, editors. New York: Blaisdell Publishing Company, 
1966. 
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being reorganized and modified. Appreciation of the power of the 
environment and the importance of the teacher and instruction has begun 
to come to the fore. Recognition of different modes of thought and 
hence of their unique contribution to the child's conception of reality 
is beginning to be discussed by those informed. The role of the took 
and technologies of mind that the growing human employs to cope 
with reality is being identified and formulated. 

If these nevv conceptions have merit, they have implications for 
the teaching of art. The teacher of art does have a responsibility for 
instruction in art and is not to be merely a stimulator, motivator, and 
dispenser of media. The teacher generally knows more about art than the 
child and because of this the child need not have to rediscover for himself 
the artistic wheel. 

Further, the development of artistic growth in the human is not 
limited to the making of art but to an awareness of the qualities of 
great works of art, to an understanding of the criteria that can be 
employed to appraise these tvorks, and to respect for and appreciation 
of the culture out of which the work has emerged. I have called these 
areas the productive, the critical, and the historical aspects of the art 
curriculum.'^ Each area has a unique contribution to make to the child's 
artistic development. Given the new view of learning and the new view 
of the role of the teacher and the function of instruction, it appears plain 
that each of us has more than enough work cut out for us. Teaching 
and learning in art is indeed difficult— but whoever said it was easy? 

« Elliot W. Eisner. "Arts Curricula for the Gifted." Teachers College Record 
67 (7): 492-500; April 1966. 
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THE field of music education, when viewed in the context of 
the total educational enterprise, is in many ways very active, highly 
articulate, and extremely self-conscious. Its national organization, the 
Music Educators National Conference (MENC), has a total membership 
of over 54,000, with 18,000 student members in over 500 colleges and 
universities around the country. This is the largest membership of any 
subject matter organization in American education. Music education is, 
by any standard, a very highly organized field, with a complex system 
of national, regional, state, and district groups, each with its own 
elaborate structure and each interrelated with the others in a web of 
common concerns and interests. 

The teaching of music in American schools consists of two kinds 
of activities: (a) performance groups— bands, orchestras, choruses, and 
a great variety of smaller ensembles; and (b) classroom teaching of 
music, commonly called "general music." Performance activities are well- 
defined and highly developed. Instrumental instruction- is offered by over 

' Director of Music Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2 All figures given here are from Research Monograph 1963-M3. "Music and 
Art in the Public Schools." Washington, D. C: Research Division, National Educa- 
tion Association. 
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70 percent of elementary schools, and usually begins in grade 4 or 5. 
About 94 percent of junior high schools and 86.5 percent of senior 
high schools have bands, and orchestras exist in a substantial and con- 
stantly growing number of elementary and secondary schools. 

Choral activities are almost as widespread as instrumental activities. 
Choral instruction often begins in the upper elementary grades, and 
almost 80 percent of junior and senior high schools have choral programs. 

General music is taught in over 97 percent of elementary schools, 
67 percent of the schools having a definite time allotment for this subject. 
About 80 percent of the teaching of elementary general music is done 
by classroom teachers, either alone or with the help of music specialists 
who sometimes act as consultants and sometimes teach as well as super- 
vise. In about 20 percent of elementary schools, music specialists teach 
all the music offered. About 84 percent of junior high schools offer general 
music and practically all of this teaching is done by music specialists. 
At the high school level only about 28 percent of schools offer general 
music classes. 

The number of students enrolled in any kind of music instruction 
falls sharply from the almost total involvement in elementary schools 
to about half of junior high school students and less than one-quarter 
of senior high school students. Since instruction at the elementary level 
is largely provided by nrnspecialists, and since instrumental and choral 
activities account for most of the enrollment at the secondary level, it is 
apparent that many children graduate from public school with little, if 
any, expert, formal, classroom instruction in the art of music. And music 
is by far the most widely taught of the arts (with the exception of 
literature as part of English instruction).. Instruction in the visual arts 
reaches even fewer students than does music, and the arts of drama, 
dance, and architecture are practically nonexistent as a;:tual curriculum 
areas. Music education thus assumes a major responsibility for providing 
youth with whatever acquaintance with the fine arts they are likely to 
get through public education. 

Against this background of less than total influence on public school 
students, and with the sharply increased concern about and interest in 
the arts by a society trying to add a measure of aesthetic richness to the 
quality of its existence, it becomes a matter of great importance that 
every bit of instruction in music be as effective as it can be made to be. 
A thoughtful, research-based, highly focused curriculum would seem to 
be a necessity if music education is to make the kind of contribution 
to society which society needs and wants. 
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Efforts in Music Education 

That such a curriculum does not now exist is quite clear. Yet it is 
also clear that practically every segment of the music education pro- 
fession is ready and even anxious to consider ways to improve its 
curriculum. This attitude received tangible embodiment in the biennial 
national convention of the MENC, held in Kansas City in March of 1966. 
The theme of this convention was "The Changing Curriculum in Music 
Education." MENC conventions have a certain genius for focusing the 
attention of the profession on the most timely, most important issue of 
the day. The 1966 convention was no exception. It served notice that 
music education was ready to enter the mainstream of curriculum reform 
in American education. 

At the moment, curriculum efforts in music education exist at three 
levels. First, there is the generalized ferment in the profession as a 
whole, resulting in scores of articles in national and state magazines 
which discuss the need for curriculum changes and which offer various 
suggestions as to what the changes should be. Music educators are very 
much aware that far-reaching curriculum developments are taking place 
all around them, and they are anxious and uneasy about the status of 
music curricula. So the debate about "what to do" has become vigorous 
and widespread. 

At the second level are actual curriculum changes made by individual 
teachers, individual schools, and, in some cases, by individual school 
systems. There are hundreds-perhaps thousands-of such "new curricula," 
each attempting to improve a particular program by trying new content, 
new methods, new teaching devices, new modes of organization. The 
range in quality of these efforts is very wide. At one extreme are pro- 
grams based on little else than a "new wrinkle." At the other extreme 
are thoughtful approaches which deserve the attention of the entire 
profession. These tend to gain some visibility through descriptions in 
the various music education journals. 

A study carried out under the direction of Ronald Thomas at 
Manhattanville College of Purchase, New York, sponsored by the United 
States OflBce of Education, identifies and describes 15 innovative music 
programs in the United States and lists 24 others worthy of special 
notice.3 In its search for and study of experimental curricula, this project 

3 "A Study of New Concepts, Procedures, and Achievements in Music Learning 
as Developed in Selected Music Education Programs." Manhattanville College 
Purchase, New York. Ronald B. Thomas, Director. 
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found that 64 percent of the recommendations made about programs 
of unusual interest were of high school level courses, with only 18 percent 
mentioning junior high school and 18 percent mentioning elementary 
school programs. With almost no exception the curricula chosen for 
actual study were "one-man" programs reflecting the vision and drive 
of particular people in particular circumstances. 

The project notes a striking emergence of interest in developing 
understandings of the instrinsic nature and moaning of music as an art. 
This approach contrasts with the ' nuisicologioal" or historical approach 
which utilizes masterpieces conceived as repositories of greatness, and 
with the "child-centered" approach which is concerned with the use of 
music for achieving primarily social ends. The widespread interest in 
involving youngsters in apprehending the components of the actual 
musical process is, according to the project director, a significant change 
of educational philosophy in the area of music. 

Programs described in this project include several which involve 
young children in composing music, for voices and for instruments, some 
of the instruments being invented by the children. One program uses a 
unique visual device instead of traditional musical notation, so that 
youngsters can be helped to visu.ilize the relationships among the sounds 
they are making. Another program uses performing groups entirely as 
laboratories for exploring the structure of music. One program begins 
all mujic study with contemporir\' experimental music, traditional music 
being used only when it seems useful to help solve a particular problem 
of musical experimentation. Still another program approaches all music 
activities as means for analyzing music, the analyse^ increasing in 
complexity according to the age of the children. 

While the programs described in the Manhattanville project are of 
real importance to the music education profession, the limitations of such 
programs are also real. They are small programs, highly dependent on the 
particular skills of the teacher running the program, and confined in most 
cases lO a limited set of objectives and a limited application of educational 
principles. They arc, however, an indication of the vigor and dedication 
which exist in the field of music education, especially in that the number 
of programs chosen for study in this project represents but a very small 
fraction of the total effort being made by music teachers to improve 
their cuiricula. 

At the third level of curriculum effort in music education are long- 
term research projects, sponsored primarily by the United States Office of 
Education, which involve major expenditures of time, money, and man- 
power. These curriculum projects are comparable in importance— although 
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not in size— to the large projects in other subjects. However, theie have 
been to date only a handful of such projects and there has not been time 
for them to have had the kind of influence which, hopefully, they will 
eventually exert. 

Sponsored Efforts 

In the following description of sponsored curriculum efforts in music 
education (all sponsored by the United States Office of Education, except 
as otherwise stated), it wiP be noticed that practically all attention is 
focused on ways to impro\^ musical understanding and appreciation 
rather than musical skills or techniques. If there is any single, funda- 
mental idea underlying curriculum reform efforts in American education 
it is no doubt that an understanding of the nature and structure of a 
discipline is what is of real and lasting importance. Music education 
has come to realize that skills of execution do not ensure musical 
understanding, and that a technique-oriented curriculum is by its very 
nature a specialized curriculum relevant to a small minority of students. 
Just as other subjects have become disenchanted with programs devoted 
almost entirely to manipulation of materials with little concern about 
the level of insight into the nature of the subject, so music has become 
dissatisfied with its traditional emphasis on performance for the sake 
of periormance. Old assumptions about the efficacy of performance in 
developing musical sensitivity are being serious!, questioned, and old 
atlliudes unconcern about the classroom teaching of music are being 
reexamined. 

This shifting of interest is exemplified in a book published by the 
MENC in 1965, entitled Music in General Educatio i.^ A major contri- 
bution to the field of music education, this volume ittempts to stipulate 
the essential musical skills, understandings, and attitudes which every 
geiierally educated person '•hould have, and to show how each area of the 
music eaucation program can contribute to the development of every 
child's musical competence. Far from abandoning performance activites, 
the book insists that performing groups can and must make a contri- 
bution to aesthetic understanding. Specific examples of experiences 
which would lead in this direction are suggested, along with ways to 
use them both in performance groups and in various kinds of general 
mr^-ic classes. While not in itself a curriculum. Music in General Edu- 

-* Knr! D. Ernst nnd Charles Gary, editors. Music in General Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C: Music Educators National Conference, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1965. 
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cation provides a focus for all music curricula. That this focus is on 
the task of raising the level of musical sensitivity of every child is entirely 
characteristic of the posture of music education today. 

Biemenfary and Junior High School Projects 

Two research projects of some magnitude have dealt witii aspects 
of the elementary general music curriculum. At the Juilliard School of 
Music an attempt is being made to collect music of high quality from 
every historical period which is now unavailable but which is 'appro- 
priate foi the use of children in kindergarten through sixth grade.^ 
Present musical material used in elementary schools ranges in quality 
from the very good to the very poor. There exists a large body of 
literature which has never been tapped for use with young children. 
With the assistance of eminent composers, performers, and scholars, the 
Juilliard project is assembling a collection of excellent music which can 
enrich the present repertory. This music includes Medieval and Renais- 
sance songs up through commissioned works by contemporary com- 
posers. One of the commissioned pieces, for example, is for elementary 
band with an accompaniment of taped electronic sounds of a highly 
experimental nature. 

With the guidance of several music educators, the materials are 
being tested for level of complexity and appropriateness in selected school 
syst ms across the country-. Under the point of view that the quality of 
the musical experience of children depends in large part on the quality 
of the music they study, the availability of this new resource should 
be of real vahie to the elementary genenil music curriculum. 

The second ; roject at the elementary grade level, directed by Richard 
Colwell at the l\ Versity of Illinois « attempted (a) to identify the 
behaviors which go into pr-ceptive listening to music, (b) to use 
the theory of expectation promulgated by Leonard B. Meyer in his 
book Emotion and Meaning in Music'^ as a means for structuring listening 
responses, and (c) to try four different approaches to teaching listening 
in the fifth grade. Analyses of listening responses made by musical 
experts and suggested in standard music appreciation texts led to the 

s "An Enlarged Music Repertory for Kindergtirten Through Grade Six." Judliard 
School of Music, New York, New York. Arnold Fish, Director. 

6 "Development and Trial in Public Schools of a Three-Year Program m Music 
Education Based Upon the Theory of Expectation." University of Illinois, U/bana. 
Richard Colwell, Director. 

7 Leonard B. Meyer. Emotion and Meaning in Music. Chicago; University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. 
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formulation of a list of elements considered essential for perceptive 
listening. These include recognizing imitation, rhythmic motives, thematic 
use of melody, dissonance and consonance, the major forms, etc. Four 
sets of materials were then prepared, each of which dealt with music 
from the Classical period. The four approaches were (a) the use of 
Meyers theory of expectation with stress on form, (b) general textbook 
statements with stress on factual knowledge, (c) textbook approach 
with stress on aural skills, and (d) textbook approach with stress on 
keyboard experiences. Sixteen fifth-grade classes were presented with 
these four approaches in various sequences. 

Testing of the children revealed that the ordering of the four ap- 
proaches did not produce an advantage for any particular sequence. 
The director concludes that no matter which of the approaches was 
used, successful teaching of listening would require a higher level of 
musicianship on the part of classroom teachers than they now com- 
monly possess, and music specialists would need concentrated training 
in methods of teaching listening. Also needed for eflFective listening 
approaches in upper elementary grades are highly goal-oriented courses 
and much better tools of evaluating listening responses than presently 
exist. 

The junior high school general music class is in many ways the 
keystone of the entire music education program. The majority of junior 
high schools in the United States oflFer this class; it is taught by music 
specialists; and it is the last formal contact with music instruction for 
most American youngsters. At present, however, only one research project 
of some magnitude is devoted to junior high school general music. This 
is the writers project, which is attempting (a) to redefine the aims of 
the classroom teaching of music at the junior and senior high school 
levels, (b) to develop a course outline based on the structure of the 
art of music, and (c) to focus instruction on improving the ability to 
have aesthetic experiences of music.® 

The aesthetic position on which this approach is based is that of 
^'absolute expressionism," which is the dominant aesthetic point of view of 
our times.' The behaviors of musical perception and musical reaction are 
considered to be the components of musical aesthetic experience. Musical 

8 "Development and Trial in a Junior and Senior High School of a Two-Year 
Curriculum in General Music.*' Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Ben- 
nett Reimer, Director. 

©For an explanation of this term in the context of other aesthetic positions, 
cf. Emotion and Meaning in MusiCy op, cit,f Chapter 1. 
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perception is an objective phenomenon which is amenable to verbaliza- 
tion and organization, while musical reaction is a subjective phenomenon 
incapable of being verbalized or directly manipulated. The course, there- 
fore, attempts to develop the powers of musical perception in a context 
which encourages creative musical reaction. 

The course structure is determined by three questions about the 
nature and function of music. The first is "What does music do?" Sub- 
topics are "The role of the composer," "The role of the performer and 
conductor," and "The role of the listener." The second question is ''How 
does music do what it does?" Sub-topics are "Tone Color," "Rhythm," 
"Melody," "Harmony," "Texture," and "Form." The final question is 
"How has music done what it does?" This treats the matter of musical 
style in chronological sequence from Baroque through Contemporary. 

In each topic a combination of three kinds of materials is used: (a) 
information and ideas, (b) listening, and (c) activities. All are focused 
on developing a perceptive and sensitive response to the musical content 
of important compositions. Devices have been constructed which point 
out the expressive content of pieces of music as they are being heard, and 
which measure the students* level of perception :>{ expressive musical 
elements. The course is "spiral" in design, the same major conceptions ap- 
pearing over and over in more and more sophisticated contexts. The most 
important conception in the course is that music, along with all the other 
arts, is a means for helping us to understand and explore human feeling. 
The entire course is focused on discovering just how music goes about 
doing this. The basic method used is that of (a) synthesis by experiencing 
a large gestalt, (b) analysis of the elements in the whole, and (c) 
resynthesis of the whole at a level of response. 

The course was taught in the first semester of 1966-67 by three 
research assistants in three junior high school classer m the Cleveland 
area. It was taught in the second semester of 1966 67 by the same 
people in three senior high schools. Revisions were made as needed. 
It is hoped that this approach will prove to be more n^evant for the 
junior high school age group than the traditional general music class at 
this level, which is essentially an elementary general music class carried 
over into seventh and eighth grades. It is also hoped that the emphasis 
on musical behaviors will have some influence on the ability of junior 
high youngsters to respond to musical art works more sensitively and 
appreciatively. The use of the materials at a higher level of abstraction 
and sophistication for the high school class is an attempt to achieve 
the same objective for older teen-agers. 
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At the high school level two projects, in addition to the writer s, have 
been undertaken. A course is being developed at Yale University, under 
the direction of Kenneth Wendrich, which concentrates on a study in 
depth of a limited number of representative compositions.*® The course 
has six units: Music cf the Dance, Instrumental Solo, Chamber Music, 
Symphony, Concerto, and Opera. A total of eight core works are studied 
through listening, analysis, and discussion, with other works being added 
as they relate to the core compositions. One of the core compositions, for 
example, is Stravinsky's Petrouchka. The study of this work includes 
not only how this piece is actually constructed, but also such matters 
as how a ballet is staged, the folk music background Stravinsky drew 
upon, etc. Historical and biographical material relating to the com- 
positions is presented in a student manual, and tape-recorded and 
printed musical examples, along with transparencies, are used by the 
teacher in the discussion and analysis of the music. A programmed 
supplement dealing with technical information is a part of each unil. 

The actual course content has been suppHed by several mu^ic 
theorists and musicologists. A program of testing the material will be 
carried out in 15 to 20 high schools across the country. Participating 
teachers from these schools will attend a six-week training session at 
Yale in the summer previous to the trial teaching year. This preparatory 
session will include courses in music theory and history in addition to 
study of the course material. After the f ial teaching period the partici- 
pants will return to Yale for a one-week evaluation session. 

This approach is intended to supply high school youngsters with 
an intimate knowledge of a small number of important works and a 
familiarity with several others. It is hoped that an understanding will 
be developed of the elements of musical construction— rhythm, melody, 
harmony, texture, and tone color-and the use of these elements by com- 
posers in various historical periods. Finally, the student should have 
gained skills in listening, analysis, and the use of musical notation, so 
that he can approach new musical experiences in a knowledgeable and 
somewhat sophisticated way. 

At the University of Iowa a project'^ under the direction of Neal 

10 "Developing Musical Understanding in Secondary School Students." Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. Kenneth Wendrich, Director. 

IJ "The Development of Content and Materials for a Music literature Course 
in the Senior High School." The University of Iowa, Iowa City, ^,eal E. Glenn, 
Director. 
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Glenn assembled and developed curricular materials for a high school 
music literature course, including audio-visual materials currently avail- 
able and some specially constructed. 

The special material consisted of 165 overhead transparencies and 
75 tapes for classroom and listening-laboratory use, as well as pro- 
grammed materials on music fundarjentals. A teachers guide book 
contained detailed lesson plans and analyses of the music to be studied. 

The course was taught to a class of tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
graders, with a batter>- of pre- and post-tests administered to the ex- 
perimental class and to a control group selected from the high school's 
performing organizations. After two semesters of instruction in music 
literature in the experimental class and normal performance experience 
by the control group, it was found that only small differences were dis- 
cernible in general musical achievement, these being in favor of the 
experimental group. Evaluation of the literature course by outside ob- 
servers was very positive. Eighty-one percent of parents of students 
in the class indicated a positive change of attitude toward music by 
their son or daughter; 19 percent observed no change. The students felt 
very strongly that the course had been worthwhile, 93 percent stating 
that they better understood how music "works" as a result of their 
study. Similar student responses were obtained in a second trial of the 
course in a different high school. 

The high school level projects described here are concerned with 
the art of music primarily. It must be mentioned that a great many high 
schools are offering courses which present music in the context of the 
arts in general. Such courses, often called "Humanities" or "Allied Arts" 
or "Related Arts " attempt to give students an understanding of the 
entire artistic enterprise throughout man's history.. Many of these courses 
include philosophy, history, social studies, and other cognitive disciplines 
along with the arts. 

The scope of curriculum development in humanities ranges from 
the efforts of individual teachers or teams of teachers up through state- 
]evei projects which call upon the resources of many people in many 
related disciplines. There is an almost endless diversity of approaches, 
not only in actual course content but also in the number and kind of 
disciplines included in the course. The most common approaches seem 
to be either (a) historical, which examines the arts and ideas of par- 
ticular epochs, usually in chronological order; (b) fssue-oriented, which 
focuses study of the arts on broad topics such as 'Tersonal Freedom,'' 
"Man's Search for Values," "Man and Nature," etc., or (c) artistic- 
principle focused, which studies the arts through comparisons of com- 
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mon aesthetic principles such as "order," "rhythm," "contrast," etc. One 
also finds every possible combination of these three as well as other 
approaches using some or none of them. 

DiflSculties and achievements of humanities courses seem to parallel 
those of interdisciplinary approaches in other fields. On the one hand 
are severe problems stemming from a lack of qualified teachers; super- 
ficial skimming of subject matter; the forcing of relationships between 
subjects where relationships do not really exist; an almost total lack of 
experience in really effective appreciation courses in the single arts upon 
which combined arts courses could be based; team-teaching attempts 
by personnel untrained in and unsophisticated about this mode of orga- 
nization; and a generalized lack of background in aesthetics which could 
serve as a basis for organizing inter-arts courses on a solid understanding 
of the nature of art in general and of each art in particular. 

On the other hand, achievements of humanities approaches include 
the offering of a broad view of the arts and their role in human life; the 
opening of new art opportunities to children limited to one type or none 
at all; an enrichment of the teacher's own background as he struggles 
with the problems of placing his own art in larger context; the turning 
of attention to broad issues and ideas to balance the concern with 
minutia; a generally high level of enthusiasm for such courses by both 
teachers and students; and, not of least value, the growth of a body 
of knowledge about strengths and weaknesses of this approach. There 
is little doubt that high school humanities courses will increase in 
popularity in the years ahead. Large research projects which provide 
guidance in every phase of this approach are very much needed if 
quality is to keep pace with quantity. A newly funded Aesthetic Educa- 
tion Ptogram, under the direction of \fanual Barkan, Professor of Art 
Education at The Ohio State University, will be a major effort in this area. 

Other Projects 

Research projects in the area of performance are few in number. 
A project sponsored by the Oregon Music Education Association will 
attempt to increase the musical understanding of participants in per- 
forming groups by making available detailed analyses of the music 
being performed.'^ A committee selected compositions which should be 
basic in the repertoire of the various kinds of performing organizations, 
and a group of music theory specialists, musicologists, and composers 

12 "Project Analysis." Oregon Music Educators Association. Robert Trotter and 
John McManus, Directors. 
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from Oregon colleges and universities are making the analyses of the 
compositions. These will be distributed to directors of performing 
groups who can use them as an aid to leaching about the music being 
performed by their bands, orchestras, and choruses. 

At the University of Illinois work is going on under the direction 
of Paul Holland to develop a wide range of materials to be used by 
beginning string players.^^ jy^^^ research is aimed at upgrading the 
quality of string performance by concentrated effort on the best possible 
instruction of elementary-age children. 

The concern about the number and quality of string players is also 
evidenced in the keen interest by string specialists in the methods of 
the Japanese pedagogue, Shinichi Suzuki. Starting violin instruction with 
children as early as age three, and using a rote method almost entirely, 
Suzuki has achieved impressive musical and technical results. Various 
adaptations of this method are being tried in programs around the 
United States. 

Two other influences from abroad are evident in music education, 
both focused on developing musical skills and understandings in the 
elementary grades. Tlie Carl Orff method encourages musical explora- 
tion by young children, using a large number of percussion instru- 
ments and recorders in addition to the usual dependence on the voice. 
The methods of Zoltan Kodaly are also focused on musical exploration, 
with a heavier use of singing activities supplemented by visual aids in 
the form of charts and hand signals. Both the Orff method and the 
Kodaly method have been claimed by various music educators to be 
one of the answers, if not the answer, to elementary music instruction 
in the United States Other music educators, puzzled by various aspects 
of these methods, such as their emphasis on the use of the pentatonic 
scale, are less convinced of their value. It will be interesting to observe 
the fortunes of these methods in the next several years. 

Several projects are constnicting programmed materials to be used 
in various aspects of music instniction. At the University of Kansas 
a project under the direction of Genevieve Hargiss is developing a self- 
instructional program I'n basic music theory for elementary classroom 
teachers.^^ In Oregon, Victor E. Lund is directing a project^-' evaluating 

^3 "Development and Trial of a Two-Year Program of String Instruction." Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. Paul Rolland, Director. 

"Sclf.instructional Materials in Basic Music Theory for Elementary Teachers.'* 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. Genevieve Hargiss, Director. 

15 "Evaluation of Electronic Self-instruction on Piano Keyboard/* Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, Monmouth. Victor E. Lund, Director. 
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an elect, onic self-instruction program for the piano keyboard. J. Austin 
Andrews, at Eastern Washington State College, is developing a pro- 
grammed approach to music theory to supplement high school training 
in that subject.*^ A programmed device to aid in learning musical skills 
of performance has been constructed in a project directed by Parker 
La Bach at Kent State University." Carl Nelson, at the State University 
College, Cortland, New York, is directing a project measuring the ef- 
fectiveness of programmed analyses of music.*** Studies of two methods 
of self-instructional presentation of elements of music were directed 
by Charles L. Spohn at The Ohio State University.^** A combinaHon key- 
board and programmed learning approach to skills of music reading 
in the elementary school is being developed at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity under William Mandle's direction.-** Other studies in the area 
of programmed instruction in music have been carried on in unsponsored 
projects, such as those by Ja.nes C. Carlsen and Walter Ihrke at the 
University of Connecticut. 

A project sponsored by the Ford Foundation is inaugurating five 
pilot programs which will give college music students depth training 
in the various musical disciplines with particular emphasis on problems 
of teaching contemporary music.-* Each of the five "Institutes for Music 
in Contemporary Education" will include a regional group of uni- 
versities, colleges, and public school systems. 

This concern for the basic musicianship of potential teachers, es- 
pecially in relation to their understanding of contemporary music, grew 
out of a project begun in 1959, also sponsored by the Ford Foundation, 
which to date has placed over 70 composers in public schools around 

IB "Development and Trial of a Basie Coiuse in Musie Theory Using Self- 
instruetional Materials To Supplement Training Reeeived in High Sehool." Eastern 
Washington State College, Cheney. J. Austin Andrews, Director. 

17 "Pilot Project for Development of a Device To Facilitate Learning of Basic 
Musical Skills.** Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Parker La Bach, Director. 

^'^"Thc EfFectiv-ness of the Use of Adjunct Programed Analyses of Musical 
Works on Student*s Perception of Form.** State University College, Cortland, New 
York. Carl Nelson, Director. 

i»"A Study To Evaluate Two Methods Using Magnetic Tape Recordings for 
the Self-instructional Presentation of the Elemental Materials of Music,** and "A 
Comparison Between Different Stimuli Combined with Two Methods for Providing 
Immediate Knowledge of Results in Learning the Elemental Materials of Music.** 
The Ohio StaiC University, Columbus. Charles L. Spohn, Director. 

20 Jtilizing a Combination Keyboard and Programmed Learning Method for 
Teaching Basic Music Reading Skills i*> Upper Elementary Public Schools.** Western 
Reserve University, Qcvcland, Ohio. William Dec Mandle, Director. 

21 "Contemporary Music Project.** Administered by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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the country as "composers in residence." Bringing contemporary music 
directly into the schools in the form of real, live composers, and upgrading 
the education of music teachers in basic musicianship and competence 
to deal with modem musical techniques, should have significant eflFects 
on the status of contemporary music in our society. That serious eflForts 
are being made in this direction, sponsored by one of America's most 
prestigious foundations, is a hopeful sign for those concerned about 
the role of today's music in today's world. 

Finally, mention should be made of the general status of teacher 
education in music. Curriculum reform in music education is at too 
early a stage to have brought about important changes in the education 
of teachers. The traditional curriculum, which provides programs for 
instrumental majors and for choral majors, remains the rule. In this cur- 
riculum, classroom music teachers receive essentially the same training 
as directors of performing organizations, with the addition of a methods 
course or two in general music. 

Signs of Change 

Now, with the increased interest in the classroom teaching of music, 
signs of change are beginning to appear, although it perhaps takes a 
keen eye to recognize them. At the State Teachers College in Kirksville, 
Missouri, a curriculum is offered in Allied Arts, under the direction of 
Leon Karel, which prepares teachers to be specialists in high school 
inter-arts classes. At Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, a 
program under the writer's direction prepares general music specialists 
for both the elementary and secondary school levels. This is in addition 
to the usual programs for instrumental and choral teachers. Other insti- 
tutions are showing a good deal of interest in programs of this type. As 
curriculum work proceeds in the public schools, teacher education cur- 
ricula in music will no doubt change, as they have begun to change in 
fields more advanced in curriculum development than music. 

The arts have seldom been held in as high regard in America 
as they are today. The more concerned we become with qualitative 
aspects of life, in addition to quantitative aspects, the more important 
the arts become to our society. And as our understanding of art and its 
values becomes more sophisticated, our expectations of public education 
in the arts will also become more sophisticated. The appearance of a 
new periodical, tho Journal of Aesthetic Education, edited by Ralph 
Smith at the University of Ilhnois, indicates that the separate art educa- 
tion fields are beginning to be able to conceive themselves as part of a 
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larger, more subtle, but ultimately more important endeavor— aesthetic 
education. 

Music education seems to be moving in the direction of aesthetic 
education. While music education has always thought of itself as being 
an important field, conditions now seem to be such that its contribution 
to society can be at a deeper, more meaningful level than it has generally 
been in the past. To the extent that music education succeeds in its 
desire significantly to aflFect the level of aesthetic sensitivity of every child, 
it will become a more and more central and necessary part of American 
education. 
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AS WE look ahead and plan instruction in history and the social 
sciences, it is possible to capitalize on several directions that are emerging 
as new materials become available. These new directions clearly indicate 
that there is a shift jfrom the descriptive and prescriptive social studies 
programs of the past to more analytical and systematic programs in 
history and social sciences. Attention is being given to ways in which 
instruction can be rooted solidly in the foundations of curriculum plan- 
ning. Structural components drawn jfrom the disciplines are reflected in 
statements of objectives, patterns of organization, teaching strategies, and 
evaluation. The need for teacher education as a means of implementing 
new programs is being given high priority. The many new directions 
place new demands on the decision-making process of school personnel. 

Curriculum planners should be prepared to participate in the 
decision-making process as local and state groups capitalize on ^Iie best 
of new developments and devise programs of instruction of high 
quality. Such participation calls for more than information about new 
directions. Also needed is an analytical procedure for reviewing new 
materials, a procedure that will enable curriculum workers to gather 

1 Professor of Education, School of Education, University of California, Berkeley. 
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information that can be used in making assessments of new develop- 
ments. In short, an analytical and systematic approach to curriculum 
planning and assessment should characterize our activities in much the 
same manner that an analytical and systematic approach characterizes 
new developments in social sciences education. 

I propose an approach that is based on a theory of curriculum 
development that seems to be consistent with dominant viewpoints in 
many schools as well as in many curriculum development centers. First, 
attention should be given to such elements as the primary orientation of a 
program and the disciplinary, social, and psychological foundations. The 
components should be considered in detail because of their pervasive in- 
fluence on all phases of instructional planning. Second, attention should 
be given to various aspects of instructional planning, including objectives, 
organization, teaching strategies, instructional media, and evaluation 
Third, attention should be given to teacher education so that problems 
of implementation can be met. Finally, an analytical and systematic 
procedure is needed to guide continuing study of new developments. Let 
us turn now to a consideration of each of the foregoing. 

Primary Orientation 

Primary orientation means the degree of emphasis that is given to 
conceptual approaches to instruction based on material drawn from 
history and the social sciences as against the degree of emphasis that 
is given to a direct attack on social issues and problems. The current 
issue may be expressed as disciplinary approaches vs. general education 
approaches. In a historical sense the educational issues may be viewed 
in part as schooling for liberal education values vs. schooling for utili- 
tarian values. Some individuals view the issue as effective citizenship 
by means of a grounding in history and the social sciences vs. effective 
citizenship by means of functional studies of social problems and issues. 

The primary orientation of most current projects is clearly toward 
conceptual approaches rather than toward problems approaches. Content, 
processes of inquiry, and values are drawn from history and the social 
sciences and organized as units or courses of study. Social issues and 
problems are included to the extent that itiey are a part of the ma- 
terial selected from history and the social sciences. In addition, appli- 
cations to selected problems are made in some project materials. 

In one project which focuses on the teaching of public issues, 
concepts are drawn from relevant disciplines and combined with strat- 
egies that can be used analytically to explore value and substantive 
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aspects of major social issues (14). In another project direct attention 
is given to the rights and responsibilities of American ciHzens (18). in 
the main, however, the emphasis in most projects is on the depth study 
of units that are rooted in materials drawn from the disciplines. The 
dominant viewpoint is that the purposes of general education can best be 
served by conceptual approaches rather than by problems approaches. 

Foundations of Curriculum Planning 

The foundations of curriculum planning typically include the dis- 
ciplines from which structural components are drawn, along with the 
social, psychological, an >hilosophical foundaHons. In textbooks on 
curriculum planning thes. .oundations are usually presented on a tjet 
and represented as the base for initial planning. One may get the 
impression from reading some textbooks that the social, psychological, 
and philosophical foundations are more basic or fundamental than the 
disciplines that provide the content and processes of Inquiry. A basic 
issue here is the relative emphasis given to the different foundations. 
A key problem is to attain a balance in program planning that pays off 
in the devising of materials that are valid or authentic in a substantive 
sense, suited to the variegated educational needs and potentialities of 
students, and related to societal values and changing conditions. 

The academic disciplines are clearly the central sources of material 
for instructional planning in current social studies projects. In addition 
to history, economics, political science, geography, anthropology, and 
sociology-the big six in social sciences education-some attentijn is being 
given to psychology, jurisprudence, and philosophy. History and eco- 
nomics are being used extensively, closely followed by poliHcal science, 
geography, and (to a lesser degree) anthropology and sociology. Psy- 
chology is being given special attention in at least two projects (4, 5), 
in which conceptual and process aspects of psychological inquiry are 
considered in some depth. Jurisprudence has been drawn upon in ma- 
terials dealing with public issues (14), in case studies related to civil 
liberties (15), and in case studies related to due process of law for 
use in elementary schools (18). Aspects of philosophy, especially related 
to logical analysis and the study of values, may be noted in several 
projects. Special bulletins on values have been prepared by a philosopher 
in one center (12). 

The social, psychological, and philosophical foundations have been 
given less detailed consideration than the disciplinary foundation. The 
dominant procedure appears to be to select and organize material from 
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the disciplines and then to draw whatever is helpful from the other 
foundations to devise an effective program of instruction. For example, 
in^^ead of starting with the developmental growth characteristics of 
children and makmg decisions about what should or should not be 
included in a program, many individuals in projects have outlined what 
should be taught and then proceeded ta try out various strategies in 
order to identify effective ones. The dominant viewpoint on learning 
is to involve students directly and actively in situations marked by con- 
cept development, the use of questions to analyze materials, and the 
formulation and testing of hypotheses or generalizations. Aspects of 
social and philosophical foundations may be noted in some project ma- 
terials in which direct attention is given to societal values, issues, 
problems, and changing conditions along with logical methods of 
handling d:»finitions, organizing data for different purposes, raising 
ait stions, and using criteria to make judgments. 

In short, the disciplines are kept in central focus in all phases of 
curriculum planning. The other foundations are viewed as having a 
contributory role in shaping and refining units of i^*'^iotion that are 
designed as integral parts of instruction rooted in academic disciplines. 
What seems to be desired is a program that is fcal-i iced in terms of using 
the jmost effective means cf attaining outcomes closely c*siociated with 
the primary orientation of new project materials as discussed in the 
prec ^ing sectiv>n, A consideration of stn ctural components will help 
to indicate spejiic ways in which the d'^jiplines are central in current 
curriculum planning activities. 

Components o{ Structure 

A question tha*^ is rai'Jed frequently by currfculum specialists is: How 
is the structure of f^w social sciences education programs being 
defined? The answer is varied and requires an examination of the com- 
ponents of structure and ex'^mples drawn from current materials. 

Structure ntay be viewed as having three basic components: the 
substantive or conceptual elements, the process or inquiry elements, and 
the value oi attitude elements. Primary attention is given to the con- 
ceptual asoects of structure in most programs, although irquiry and 
value elen'ents are identified in some programs. These three aspects of 
structure are joined in most programs as opportunities for experience 
and are phnned and carried out in the classroom. Efforts are made 
to guide students' learning as the'^ use conceptual tools and techniques 
of inquiry in a way that typifies the "alues associated with rational 
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study of human problems. Examples of the structural elements that 
are used in project materials follow. 

Conceptual Components. The conceptual elements that are used to 
indicate substantive aspects of structure along with examples are pre- 
sented below: 

Concepts^ such as culture, institution, role, social change, powei, system 
Concept Clusters, such as factors of production: land, labor, capital, 
entrepreneurship, government 

Generalizations, such as "culture is a primary determiner of how man 
uses his environment** 

Themes, such as Nationalism in the Western Tradition, The Growth of 
Equality in the West 

Issues or P ohlems, such Fair Competition and Business Monopoly, 
Problems of American Labor 

Questions, such as: Which is more important, a mans private good or 
the good of the state? What is the source of human rights, according to tlie 
Constitution? 

Most new programs include combinations of the preceding com- 
ponents even though one may be emphasized more than others. For 
example, emphasis is given to concepts and concept clusters in economics 
projects, political science materials, and units rooted in material drawn 
from anthropology and sociology. At the same time use may be made 
of themes, analytical questions, generalizations, and issues which involve 
the use of key concepts selected for emphasis. In historical materials 
emphasis is given to themes, issues, and questions as events and episodes 
are portrayed in time/space context. Concepts and values drawn from 
both the social sciences and humanities may be integrated as interpreta- 
tions are made of selected events in a given period and place. In geo- 
graphic materials emphasis is given to concepts and concept clusters 
that may be used to guide the study of distributions, areal associations 
and spatial interactions in a space/time context. 

In summary, although most o* the components of structure noted 
above may be found in new materials, it is possible to identify what 
may be called a primary emphasis in the use of one or more elements of 
structure. Concepts and concept clusters which may be used to guide 
study that leads to the making of generalizations appear to be dominant 
in the social sciences, while issues, themes, and questions appear to be 
dominant in history. A guiding principle appears to be to select and use 
those conceptual elements of structure that are most productive in study- 
ing a given topic. No single monolithic structure, or approach to deBning 
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structure, may be identified as being applicable to most projects. Selected 
examples follow. 

Major Concepts. A set of 34 major concepts for use in social studies 
curriculum planning has been identified in one project (16). Units of 
instruction are currently under development on several of the selected 
concepts which have been drawn from history, geography, political 
science, economics, sociology, anthropology, and allied disciplines. The 
concepts are as follows: 

Substantive Concepts: Sovereignty of the nation-state in the community 
of nations; conflict-its origin, expression, and resolution; the industrialization- 
urbanization syndrome; secularization; compromise and adjustment; compara- 
tive advantage; power; morality and choice; scarcity; input and output; 
saving; the modified market economy; habitat and its significance; culture; 
institution; social control; social change; interaction 

Value Concepts: Dignity of man; empathy; loyalty; government by con- 
sent of the governed; freedom and equality 

Concepts of Method: Historical method and point of view; the geo- 
graphical approach; causation, techniques, and aspects of method-observation, 
classification and measurement; analysis and synthesis; questions and answers; 
objectivity; skepticis..i; interpretation; evaluation; evidence. i 

Concept Clusters. An efl[ective way of spotting units of structure 
is to check units of study, teaching guides for courses, and materials for 
students. It is in these materials that one can find the components of 
structure that are actually being used. For example, the following concept 
clusters may be noted in current materials: 

Major Landforms: plains, hills, plateaus, mountains 

Basic Economic Questions: What to produce? How much? How? For 
whom? 

Rights and Responsibilities: liberty under law, freedom of expression, 
freedom of religion, equal protection of the laws, due process of law 
Social Change: invention, diffusion, adoption, adaptation, rejection 
Processes of Social Interaction: cooperation, competition, conflict, assimila- 
tion, accommodation 

Historical Time: periods, eras, epochs, ages; prehistoric, ancient, medi- 
eval, modem 

Economic Values: security, justice, freedom, stability, growth. 

Clusters such as thes ; are used to formulate questions or hypotheses 
to guide study, gather and organize relevant data, make comp arisons, 
explain human interaction, and draw conclusions. They strike the writer 
as being illustrative of the functional units of structure that both scholars 
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and curriculum workers inevitably use as they devise materials and 
plan sequences of instruction. Examples of concepts, issues, and other 
units of structure may be found by checking the materials listed in the 
bibliography. 

Generalizations. Broad generalizations stated at a high level of gener- 
ality have not been used to any great extent as components of structure 
in current projects. For example, in some recently published guides for 
statewide or school system use may be found such broad generalizations 
as the following: Democracy implies a way of life as well as a form of 
government. Change does not necessarily imply progress. • 

Primary emphasis in current projects appears to be on the use of 
concepts, concept clusters, themes, and questions that may be joined in 
the form of generalizations as inductive approaches are used, ft appears 
that smaller units of structure are more useful in devising teaching 
strategies, designing units of study, selecting content, and preparing 
materials for students. 

Structure of Disciplines. Another development that should be 
studied by curriculum workers is the way in which the structure of 
disciplines is specified for curriculum planning. The work of Senesh and 
his associates provides a model in which the main ideas or "contours" 
of a discipline may be linked together to show relationships (12). The 
following excerpts are illustrative of key concepts that are used in outlin- 
ing the structure of different disciplines: 

Economics: scarcity, specialization, the market, factors of production, 
money, transportation, spending, saving, income, employment, economic values 

Political Science: wants, demands, screening of demands, issues, authori- 
ties, unit, regime, decision making, allocations, binding decisions, power, 
control, support 

Sociology: values, norms, social institutions, organizations (business, politi- 
cal party, school, church), groups (family), social aggregates (classes, com- 
munities, ethnic groups), modification, support 

Anthropology: man as a social, cultural, mammalian animal; needs, social 
structure, tradition, char;;e, innovation, simplification, complication, evo! jtion 
of culture 

Geography: physical, biotic and societal phenomena, space, time, geo- 
graphic facts, scale, distributions, areal associations, spatial interaction, regions, 
areal differentiation. 

A distinctive feature of each of the above outlines of structure is the 
manner in which the concepts are related in a flow chart (12), 
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Models. Process aspects of structure may be identified in new 
materials in several forms. One form includes models of inquiry ibat may 
be used across disciplines and models that may be used within a 
discipline. For example, in ^ne project (4) the following model is sug- 
gested as a mode of inquiry that can be used in both historical and 
social scientific studies: 

Developing hypotheses that account for relationships among phenomena 
Asking the proper questions to guide the search for data 
Uncovering the relevant data in source materials 
Validating, modifying, or rejecting hypotheses. 

The following model has been proposed for the rational analysis 
of economic problems (13): 

Defining the problem, considering "where we are in relation to where 
we want to go" 

Defining goals and arranging them in order of priority 

Proposing alternative ways of attaining stated goals 

Analyzing the consequences of the alternatives and selecting the best. 

Modes, Another form in which inquiry aspects of structure may be 
identified is in the emphasis given to basic modes or styles of inquiry. 
Of the three major traditional modes of inquiry discussed by some 
philosophers of science, historical and scientific are being given major 
attention in new materials which also include some attention to the 
geographic mode of inquiry. For example, most current projects employ 
the historical mode with its emphasis on probing questions, themes, 
criticisTii, analysis, and synthesis of source materials, and the making of 
interpretations. And most of the projects employ the scientific mode 
with its emphasis on objectivity, empirical methods, adequacy of 
sampling, testing of hypotheses, replication, and public review of 
findings. Several projects are developing materials in which the geo- 
graphic mode is evident with its emphasis on field work, mapping, photo- 
interpretation, and conceptual analysis of distributions, associations, 
interactions, and regions. 

Technir;ues. A third form in which inquiry processes may be 
identified is in the methods and techniques of inquiry that are empha- 
sized. The most popular method of inquiry is the critical analysis of 
selected readings which range fronr such great documents as the Consti- 
tution and the Declaration of Inde[,endence to short anecdotes T^'pical 
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practice is to provide questions which students can use to guide their 
analysis of selected materials. In a few instances provision is made for 
experiences in which students themselves can formulate some questions, 
thus adding another dimension to inquiry. Other techniques of inquiry 
that are used far less frequently than critical analysis of sources may 
be noted as follows: direct observation, interviews, case study, role 
playing, simulation, small group experiments, mapping, graphing, photo- 
interpretation, field study, and the interpretation of maps and other 
graphic materials. 

Limited Inquiry. If inquiry is viewed on a continuum ranging from 
none (straightforward exposition) to full or complete inquiry inde- 
pendent research), it can be said that most current projects provide 
for limited inquiry. For example, the typical procedure is to set the 
stage, clarify the problem, suggest questions or hypotheses to guide 
study, and then have students apply the questions to preselected matt,Tials 
in order to draw conclusions. 

No program has been found in which students engage in the full 
process of inquiry that involves them in the identification, selection, and 
definition of problems, formulation of hj'potheses or questions, selection 
of a sample, and collection and assessment of information from a variety 
of relevant sources on their own. Rather, emphasis is being given to 
those phases of inquiry that involve students in gathering data from 
selected sources and drawing conclusions. However, there are materials 
under development that will provide opportunities for students to engage 
in more complete forms of inquiry than are now possible with available 
materials (e.g., 3, 4, 7, 10, 14, 16). 

Skills. Considerable use is being made of basic skills that are 
essential to the phases of inquiry that are being stressed in new materials. 
Reading skills are of top priority in analyzing source materials. Listening 
skills are essential to participation in such popular activities as follow-up 
discussions, use of recorded material, and question-directed analyses of 
issues and problems. Note-taking, outlining, and reporting skills (oral 
and ^vritten) are also widely used along with the interpretation of 
pictorial >naterials and maps. 

Considetably less attention k given to th** skills involved in map 
making, the construction of graphs, tables, and charts. In short, reading 
skills are central, followed closely by ot'ier language skills. This is not 
surprising? when one recognizes that students are involved primarily in 
lirriited phases of inquiry as noted above. 
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Value Components 

Value components of structure have not been ^Ivcn as explicit 
attention by curr'^ulpm theorists as have the conceptual and inquiry 
components. At times values have been stressed in relation to methods 
of inquiry, for aKample in connection with scientific methods in which 
objectivity, skepticism, and other values are mentioned. A promising 
development in some projects is to clarify values that are characteristic 
of rational inquiry. For example, in one project specific attention is 
given to objectivity, skepticism, respect for evidence, and awareness of 
values in the selection of facts and the making of interpretations (16). 
In another project attention is given to such scholarly values ai rational 
approaches to social problems, respect for evidence, skepticism, 
objectivity, free examination of social attitudes and data, independent 
thought, appraisal of information before accepting evidence and general- 
izations, curiosity, and knowledge for the sake of knowledge (19). In 
most project materials one can find either an explicit or implicit 
emphasis on the values that characterize rational inquiry. 

Another aspect of the value component of inquiry has to do with 
the diflFerence between historical and scientific research. High value is 
placed on the development of piLiciples and theories that have wide- 
spread or universal application in the sciences. In history, on the other 
hand, greater value is placed on the particular aspects of a given series 
of events. Histoiians place higher value on the humanistic and subjective 
aspects of mankind's activities than do social scientists. There is a place 
for both, and materials on the nature of history (e.g., 4, 16) are being 
developed along with those on the nature of social science (e.g., 3, 4, 
7,8, 16). 

Objectives of Instruction 

Objectives of instruction are fairly consistent with the primary 
orientation of project materials and the emphasis on components 
of structure as outlined above. Specific objectives are directly related 
to the devplopn^'jnt of conceptual, inquiry (or skill), and value elements 
of the instnictional program. For example, in one project r.iits are 
being devised to develop basic concepts in depth (16). In another, the 
ttixonomy of educational objectives (1) is being used to indicate specific 
objectives that range from knowledge, comprehension, and application, 
to analysis, synthesis, evaluation (4). In general, ft appears that a major 
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emphasis is being given to objectives related to intellectual development 
rather than to those associated with social and emotional development. 

Organization of Instruction 

An examination of patterns of organization of lesson plans, units of 
instruction, courses of study, and overall programs clearly indicates that 
logical aspects are being given consideration along with psychological. 
For exampie, both lesson plans and units of instruction are being 
organized to show relationships between concepts to be developed and 
their use in analyzing materials and making comparisons. Thus in a imit 
on Japan, the concept clusters. Major Landforms and Factors of Pro- 
duction, are suggested for use in a-.ialyzing conditions in Japan and in 
comparing Japan and other places (10). 

Another direction in patterns of organization is related to the issue 
of separate discipline vs, multidisciplinary and interdisciplinary 
approaches. Most of the nrw materials use whatever approach seems 
to be most eflFective in t^rms of t)bjectives. Thus one can find an 
emphasis on separate discijilines wheji the focus of a part of a unit or a 
unit is primarily on economic, geographic, or other aspects of a society. 
Multidisciplinary approaches arc evicjnt in area studies of such places 
as Jf -n, India, ov the Middle East (3, 10, 19). In these area studies, 
however, it is easy to spo*: a particular emphasis in diflFerent sections, e.g., 
geography, history, economic activities, etc. 

In fact, as one e^camines guides used in the school, even so-called 
integrated programs, it is possible to identify a separate emphasis on a 
given field follov/ed by other fields. The ideal of a truly interdisciplinary 
program has not been achieved in either ne^^ materials or past programs. 
A primary reason is the lack of unifying theory in histor>' and the social 
sciences. Until unifying theories are developed curriculum workers in 
cooperation with specialists from the discipliiies A^ill have to do the best 
jcb they can in highlighting relationships witain and across disciplines. 

Teachino StiQic^ii^s 

Inductive ap^ .oaches in which guided di^covciy is dominant are 
favored in ir.o^t of the new programs. As indicated earlier in the section 
on Inquiry, students are provided with opportunities to analyze materials 
and to formulate interpretations and generalizations. The teacher's role 
is primarily that of a questi(mer who ji'idcs study, di.«^cussion, reporting, 
and self-evaluation in way<^ tliat promote the development of competence 
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in using such cognitive processes as classifying, inferring, hypothesizing, 
and generalizing in eflFective ways. 

Along with the general emphasis on inductive approaches may be 
noted the use of a variety of expository approaches to the development 
of key concepts and basic skills. For example, a common practice is to 
provide straightforward instruction on the development of such concept 
clusters as Factors cf Production and Social Change so that they can be 
used analytically by students as they study selected materials. Direct at- 
tention also is given to such skills as note-taking, outlining, and reporting 
so that students will use them eflFectively as they are guided to analyze 
materials and formulate hypotheses and generalizations. In addition, a 
lecture, a filmstrip, or other presentation may be made to give depth 
or background to a topic that is under study. 

Strategies suggested for use in handling value aspects of instruction 
typically include the following: clarifying the issue and related values, 
gathering information, considering the priority of values, considering 
consequences of various alternative!*, and appraisal of the grounds for 
various positions in terms of consistency and completene25. For example, 
in a situation where rights of freedom of speech may clash with property 
rights because of the possibility of a demonstration or riot, attenrion 
might be given to relevant information, the pros and cons of various 
alternatives, review of consequences, and consistency of arguments for 
various positions. 

In one project the foregoing are blended with analytical concepts 
and incor^^orated in two diflFerent strategies (14). One strategy involves 
the class in an analytical discussion of various phases of a given issue in 
which the teachers role is to guide exploration of all relevant aspects 
of the issue. The second strategy is one in which a student takes a 
stand and defends it as the teacher asks analytical cjuestions in a Sccratic 
manner. 

Instructional Media 

Collections of readings that include both primary and secondary 
sources are dominant in most of the new programs. In fact, it is apparent 
that students who possess a high level of competence in reading should 
do well with the new social studies materials. And those students who 
cati do critical reaf'ing— ferret out issues, clarify terms, detect assump- 
tions, draw inferences, etc—should do especially well! 

Along with the emphasis on collections of readings and other 
sources of data is the emphasis on transparencies which are being used 
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in a large number of projects to present economic, geographic, and 
historical data. Slides, filmstrips, and other standard audio-visual materials 
are also widely used. Simulations in the form of games are being devel- 
oped in a few projects (4, 8, 11), realia are being used extensively in at 
least two projects (2, 6), and a systems approach is being used in an 
economics project (17). 

Evaluation 

Evaluation of instructional programs and new devices for use in 
evaluating students* learning need to be considered by curriculum 
workers as they examine new materials. The primary approach to 
evaluation of instructional programs has been classroom tryout in which 
feedback is obtained directly from teachers and students. Because of the 
prohibitive costs no project, to the knowledge of the writer, has been 
able to launch a complete and exhaustive evaluation that includes 
attention to the many relevant variables that should be investigated. 
Hence, it seems to be fair to say that the evaluation of instructional 
programs (including the writers own project) could be improved. On 
the other hand, it can be said that project personnel Lave given more 
attention to evaluation of materials than they did in the past. Some 
individuals appear to have a double standard--an insistence on depth 
evaluation. What is needed is a thorough evaluation of all materials 
that are considered for adoption. 

Some promising evaluative devices are being used in certain projects 
These range from open-ended interviews and essay items to tests of 
cognitive preference for the social sciences as noted in the ASCD 
booklet. New Curriculum Developments (9). Curriculum workers will 
find that various adaptations of asses.sment devices can be ma^'^e to local 
situations if they are not suitable for adoption in their original form. 

Teacher Education 

It is generally conceded that teacher education is the key factor in 
program implementation. The massive programs launched by various 
groups in science, mathematics, and foreign language education have 
not been matched by groups in soci-il sciences education. The most 
that can be reported is that some teachers and curriculum workers have 
been involved jn conferences, worksliops, orientation meetings, and 
training sessions conducted by centers in which new materials are being 
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developed. iTie NDEA summer institutes are helpful but reach a com- 
paratively small number of teachers. 

Some help can be obtained by examining teachers' guides, back- 
ground papers, suggested bibliographies, and other project materials. 
Most projects have tried to provide guides and other resources that will 
enable teachers to provide instruction in ways that are consistent with 
stated objectives. In addition to getting immediate kelp from such mate- 
rials, it is possible for curriculum personnel and collegiate personnel to 
derive clues for planning and shaping in-sen'ice and preservice programs 
thpt nurture the backgrounds needed to assess a?id utilize new directions 
as they are emerging in the social studies. Th?ie is no doubt but that 
the area of teacher education is one of *he most challenging and difficult 
that confronts us at the present time- 

AnaiyfiCtii Questions for Use \n Reviewing 
Ne^* Programs o?^d Wlc^arials 

As stated in the introduction, there is need for an approach to the 
study of new directions &s well as for information about new directions. 
The following list of questions is dectgned to facilitate the gathering of 
information that is needed to make a critical assessment of new materials. 
It is assumed that after relevant information is gathered, curricul" n 
workers will make judgments about new materials in terms of crite^ 
that are relevant in their own situations. These questions, therefore, a/o 
suggested as the first part of an analysis that involves both data gathering 
and the application of criteria. The list has deliberately been limited to 
questions related to the preceding discussion. Other questions may be 
added to get at specific concerns of curriculum planners in a given 
situation. 

Primary Orientation 

Is primary emphasis given to the developmrnt of competence in handling 
social issues and problems? 

Is primary en^phasis given to the development of competence in using 
conceptual tools and inquiry processes drawn from the disciplines? 

Are variants or combinations of the above emphasized? 

Foundations 

Disciplznanj, What disciplines are used as sources of content, processes of 
inquiry, and values? 

What applications of the foregoing have been made to units of study at 
different levels of instruction? 
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Social. What consideration has been given to societal values? Social 
changes, problems, issues? Adaptations to different settings? 

Psychological. What consideration has been given to cognitive and 
affectiVfj processes? Motivation? Conditions of learning? Developmental stages? 
Individual differences? Transfer? Ciunulative learning? 

Structore 

Substantive Elements. What units of substantive structure have been 
identified? Concepts? Concept clusters? Generalizations? Themes? Issues? 
Problems? Questions? 

What schemata or models have been devised to show relationships among 
substantive aspects of structure? 

Inquiry Proc3sses. What major modes of inquiry are included? Historical? 
Geographic? Scientific? 

'A^at methods of inquiry are included? Documentary analysis? Field 
study? Experimental? Survey? Case study? 

What specific techniques of inquiry are included? Analysis, synthesis, 
and interpretation of source materials? Production and/ or interpretation of 
graphic and pictorid materials? Direct observation? Participant observation? 
Interview? Questionnaire? 

Content analysis? Role playing? Simulation? Cross-cultural comparison? 
Critical incident? Value analysis? Experiment? 

What attention is given to related skills? Locating, organizing, and 
evaluating iriormation? Reading? Listening? Communicating in oral and 
written form^ Interpreting graphie and pictorial materiuls? Working with 
others? Handling time and chronology? 

Values. What values of rational inquiry have hzen identified? How are 
valuei related to other aspects of structure? 

Objectives of Instruction 

Wha,, objectives are specified? Substantive? Process? Affective? 
What use has been made of the taxonomies of educational objectives? 
What rel^ationships are indicated betwcer objectives and organization, 
teaching strategies, instructional media, and evaluation? 

Organization of h\sTRUCTioN 

What patterns or models are used for lesson plans? Units? Courses? 
O/ganizing the overall program? 

What sequences aie suggested for introducing and developing conceptual, 
jrocess, and value components of structure and inquiry? 

What use is made of single- and multi-disciplinarv^ approaches? 

Teaching Strategies 

A^hat strategies are suggested for conceptual, process, and value dimen- 
sions of the program? 
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What emphasis is given to inductive strategies? Expository strategies? 
Combinations of inductive and expository strategies? 

What cognitive processes (e.g., classifying, inferring, applying, hypothe- 
sizing) are built into the strategies? 

What guides are provided for teachers? Lesson plans? Units? Course 
outlines? 

Instructional Media 

What media are utilized? Readings and other printed materials? Tapes 
and other auditory materials? Transparencies and other visual materials? 
Field trips and other community resources? Films and other audio-visual 
materials? Simulations? Realia? 

How are materials packaged? As a system? As independently usable parts? 

Evaluation oi Learninc 

What devices are provided for appraising conceptual outcomes? Process 
outcomes? Affective outcomes? 

What devices may be used for evaluation by the teacher? Student self- 
evaluation? 
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VOCATIONAL education in the United States appears to be 
entering upon a period of expanded development, as measured by funds 
appropriated, popular interest, and public expectation. In deciding 
what directions this development should take, leaders in education face 
a number of difficult and comple c issues which call for the most careful 
examination of relevant facts and a willingness to be guided by them. 
The temptation to use the new resources of finance and prestige to create 
more programs in the traditional mold is very great (1, 2). In some cases 
this temptation has already proved to be overpowering. Yet nothing is 
clearer than the fact that the traditional practices of the Smith-Hughes 
era are incompatible with the modem world of work and with the 
educational necessities of the modem worker. Still, this is not a time 
to substitute quickly a new 'blueprint" for the old-a pattem which 
could soon become as rigid and stereotyped as the one it has replaced. 
A blueprint is not the present need. The complexity and diversity of 
our society and our economy call for a period of research, of dialogue, 
and of thoughtful planning, followed by experimentation and imaginative 
innovation. Flexibility and diversity should be the keynote. 

< Professor of Education, State University College, Buffalo, New York. 
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To understand the nature of the vocational education required by 
contemporary American society, one must understand the nature of the 
occupational system which has developed in that society. A free and 
dynamic society generates a dynamic and fast-changing occupational 
system, whereas the historical, orthodox approach to vocational education 
has been geared to a more stable and a more slowly changing system. 
Plans for the future ol vocational education must take full account of 
the direction, dimensions, and speed of significant occupational trends (8). 

Trends in the World of Work 

Looking back over the history of work, the work role, and the 
preparation of workers, we become aware of massive changes, culminat- 
ing in important recent developments. In primitive society all work tasks 
were woven into the fabric of daily family and social relationships. There 
was no work that was outside the . observation and common experience 
of all youth. Learning how to do the necessary tasks was a simple matter 
of observing, imitating, being tutored, experiencing, maturing. As* civili- 
zations developed, specialized and differentiated work roles appeared, 
leading to more complex occupational structures. Many jobs, or tasks, 
required increased skill, creating the need for systematic teaching of the 
young, by parents or older workers, and this gave rise to various forms 
of apprenticeship in most jobs involving any degree of skill. The great 
majority of workers still performed at unskilled or low-skilled levels. 
Except for a very few jobs in the mercantile and scholarly occupations, 
nearly all work involved direct human muscle power. Education, even 
to the level of bare literacy, was necessary for only a few workers. The 
work world was stable, with few changes from one ' generation to the 
next. An occupation learned in one's youth could be counted upon to 
provide a livelihood well into old age. The range of occupations was 
limited and most jobs were visible and familiar to growing youth (3, 4).. 

The industrial revolution brought th« next great change. Essentially, 
it replaced human muscle power with mechanical power and converted 
men into machine tenders on a massive scale. Many jobs moved into 
factories and beyond the daily observation of youth. The assembly line 
type of mass production which ultimately emerged required of each 
worker only a few repetitive skills, and general education not much 
beyond basic literacy. Many more highly skilled jobs appeared, but the 
great bulk of workers were still not to be found in them. Almost half of 
the work force in America continued to be engaged in food production, 
until well into the present century. Mo.st of these workers learned their 
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work by on-the-job, on-the-farm experience and were semiskilled at best. 
Although the pace of change increased, an occupation, once learned, 
provided most workers with lifetime salable assets. 

With continued, but gradual modification and complexity, these 
features characterized the American occupational system into the early 
years of this century. From this period of occupational life came the 
assumptions which supported the provisions of the early federal voca- 
tional legislation (the Smith-Hughes Law), which, in effect, created a 
national system of vocational edu';ation. These assumptions were 
reasonably consistent with the economic and social realities of the time. 
However, they represent a vastly oversimplified view of the nature of 
the occupational world in modem America, and of the issues that 
confront vocational education today. 

Technology's Damandf on Education 

The most recent, and continuing change in the work world has 
taken place as the current scientific-technological revolution succeeded 
or evolved from the industrial revolution (5, 6, 7). Whether one considers 
this as an extension of the older movement or actually different in kind, 
as well as in degree, is immaterial. Its effects are what are important 
and they have been truly revolutionary. Two of its main streams of 
development have taken the form of scientific and mechanized agricul- 
ture, bringing an astonishing increase in food production, and auto- 
mation in the factory and the office. The rapid perfection of computer 
technology anc^ its widespread application to a great range of tasks have 
intensified and accelerated the effects on occupational life of the new tech- 
nology (18). New relationships have been introduced between man and 
his work. The requirements of work and of preparation for work are 
different in almost every important way than they were only a few short 
years ago, and the change is irreversible. The outlines of tomorrows 
world of work are beginning to take shape, and they share few of the 
characteristics of yesterday (18). A major new element in occupational 
life will be not simply change, which we have always had, but a pace 
of change which is exponential in character. 

Mechanization and the application of scientific knowledge to crop 
and Ih'estock production have, in a space of 50 years, reduced the 
nation's on-farm manpower requirements from half the total work force 
to five percent of the work force today. Men as machine tenders are 
giving way rapidly to machines as machine tenders in factory and 
office. The amount of work which can be accomplished (productive 
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oujjut) per man or machine hour of effort has increased enormously 
and contmues to increase without slackening. The productivity of the 
American economy has risen by 80 percent since World War II. 
This has been accompanied by major shifts in the job structure of the 

^olr'f I'^'^y ^^"^'^^^ ^"g'^g^d in producing 

goods, food, or housing. Two out of every three jobs are to be found 
outside the categories which provided the majority of employment 
opportunities only tv/o decades ago. 

Today's job market is highly complex and sophisticated-structured 
to an expanding market economy in a largely urban setting. Although 
some jobs are carried on within the observation of children and youfli 

sha e in them vicariously or otherwise. As a result, and because the 
participation of youth in the labor market is increasingly limited, most 
young people are aware of only a very few of the vast number of 
existing and emerging occupations from which their own career choices 
could be made (4). 

educJ^nnT^ "^^ demands upon 

rtZrlTf u^*^' ^^"^^ °f «^«demic education 

7.Tl t r ^'T eighth-grade achievement of a few yea^s 
rie Hir t'"! *''PPi°^^^'"g g^^de (3, 4). It will continue to 

rise High school graduation is now a minimum ticket of admission to 

Z a/^onTr P^^g^'-''"^- ^ -bstantial basic 

education has even greater importance than to provide eligibility for the 
farst ,0b. Even more important than the acquisition of first-job skills is *he 
capacity of the worker to keep skills up to date and the willingness'to 
earn more sophisticated skills ^9). This capacity depends greatly upon 
the amount and the quality of basic, general education which the worker 
possesses. 

Vocational education has traditionally emphasized manual and tech- 
nical skills, giving low priority to general, liberal studies. Its goals have 
been terminal and first-job oriented. One of the finit and clearest impli- 
cations of the new technology is the need for all workers to have higher 
levels of basic education. As Brookover and Nosow havr stated in their 
penetrating analysis of this question: 

.UrS'!' '''"'""^i^ vocational training that can be provided in the 
elementary and secondary school for most youths is, therefore, in the ba^c 

^nf^JTT ^""^^ ~ been'id-entiL'^:: 

Arrangements which demand as much as half of the daily school 
time of high school youths for learning specialized job skills cleariy 
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reduce the opportunity of these young people to secure this basic general 
preparation. Yet we find many vocational planners urging such arrange- 
ments for two, three, and even four years of the high school program. 

The emerging manpower profile suggests frequent readjustment by 
most workers to new occupations as their working years pass. The half- 
life of specific job skills and specialized knowledge grows continually 
shorter (3, 6)., In recognition of this, Brookover and Nosow have this 
to say: 

This suggests that the major part of our education for vocations should not 
be oriented to training for a specific occupational career. Rather, the vocational 
education program should be designed to prepare youth for a continuing 
program of continuing education throughout life. Vocational education which 
IS designed to prepare an individual for a particular occupation before he 
completes his preservice education may serve as a handicap rather thar an 
advantage to a large segment of the working force. 

... It seems likely, therefore, that both the needs of society and the 
occupational adjustment of individuals will be belter served if specific voca- 
tional training is provided at the latest possible period in the educational 
career of the individual (4). 

Increasingly this will be the immediate post-high school period (10). 



Career Choices in the Schools 

Vocational enthusiasts are fond of dividing high school students into 
two theoretical streams-the college bound and the non-college bound, 
and they assume that all students can be identified with one of these 
two categories during their early high school years They then reason 
that all who are not bound for college are in need of training in ''salable" 
skills, meaning the specialized job skills of some standard occupation, 
and they argue that it is the task of the high school to provide these 
skills. They maintain that employers expect the schools to provide these 
skills, and that employment is not open to those without them (1). Others 
offer a different and additional justification for offering vocational edu- 
cation during the high school years. This is the belief that many students 
who will not accept the discipline involved in the study of academic 
courses will remain in school if allowed to escape from such require- 
ments and to spend their time in practical or nonacademic activities. 
There is little evidence to support any of these assumptions, and a great 
deal of evidence to the contrary. 

Studies by Ginzberg, Super, Holland, Flanagan, and others demon- 
strate the error of making a final career choice much before the age of 
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high school graduation, and strongly suggest that preparation for a 
particular job be delayed as long as possible (12). As to sending youth 
away from high school with salable skills, we have already seen that 
in our modem society, the most salable of all skills are precisely those 
associated with the general academic learnings which are minimized, 
if not largely neglected, when specialized job skills are introduced (13). 
Employers have never placed great weight upon the specialized skills 
that can be learned in a high school program, with the possible exception 
of stenographic and typing skills. 

A very recent national study of graduates of high school trade and 
industrial courses, conducted by the American Institute for Research, 
revealed that only 29 percent of these graduates were employed in the 
trade for which they had received training. An additional 18 percent were 
reported to be working in closely related occupations. These total iCss 
than 50 percent, and led the researchers to state in their report that: 
"Tlie majority of vocational graduates do not enter the occupations for 
which they trained in high school" (14). WTiat the study did not disclose 
(because it was not included in the data secured) is the fact that the 
dropout rate from vocational courses is greater, and oft 3n considerably 
greater, than from general academic programs (15). The evidence of 
experience does not favor the idea that the opportunity to leave the 
academic track and concentrate on vocational courses will so motivate 
potential dropouts that they will remain in school 

Perhaps the most cogent comment upon the college-non-college issue 
so often raised by vocationalists has been made by Francis Keppel, 
former U. S. Commissioner of Education. In a paper presented at a 
Conference on Poverty in America (16) he said: 

Far too often we have tended to get muddled and befuddled about the 
real purpose of basic education. Today we see in the newspapers solemn 
warnings that our schools are actually cheating a vast majority of our students 
by requiring them to take basic academic subjects-so-called college prepara- 
tory subjects-when they do not plan to go to college. They assume that 
because these subjects are necessary for college they are unnecessary for 
anyofls who does not go to college. 

To assume that academic subjects are merely an obstacle course for 
college admission is to miss the whole point of liberal education. It is in the 
great tradition of our secondary schools that history and geography, literature, 
science, and mathematics be made available to all our citizens. If their only 
value were to test the best and frustrate the rest, then we would wisely 
abandon them even for the college bound. 
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There are still other undesirable effects which result from a too 
early inclusion of specific vocational education in the curriculum. Students 
who are directed into specific vocational training in their secondary 
school programs will find that the range of occupational statuses to 
which they may aspire has been drastically limited (4). Since school 
achievement is highly conditioned by the educational and occupational 
status of children's parents, children of lower socioeconomic backgrounds, 
in large numbers, are early identified as non-college bound. They typically 
gravitate, in disproportionate numbers, to the vocational track and thus 
such an approach to curriculum planning becomes an effective means 
for perpetuating social and economic stratification. Given the additional 
fact that the Negro minority forms the largest segment of the lower 
socioeconomic population group, the result is an unintended, but very 
real kind of racial discrimination. These outcomes are readily observable 
in most large urban programs of vocational education at the secondary 
level (13). Efforts to allocate youth to various occupational statuses early 
in the educational program tend to interfere seriously with their freedom 
of occupational choice and reduce the opportunity of many to achieve 
higher status occupations. This was not nearly as true a few decades ago, 
but will become increasingly so in the future. 

When we consider these and other facts and forces which prevail 
in our post-industrial scientific-technological society, what kind of cur- 
riculum arrangements for vocational education make sense? It seems 
clear that they need to include the following features: 

• The introduction at the elementary school level, and continuing 
at least through grade 12, of systematic learning about and exploration 
of occupations. The final stage of this process would be choice of a 
general career area. This would be followed by intensive, work-oriented 
training relative to a cluster or family of jobs in the chosen area, or by 
further preprofessional studies. Expert guidance and counseling at all 
stages of this process is assumed as a necessary concomitant. 

• A great broadening of the range of occupations for which voca- 
tional education will offer general preparation. The list of occupations 
which has been included in vocational programs has, up to now, 
been limited, stereotyped, and relatively unchanging. 

• The postponement of special preparation for an occupation to the 
latest possible period in the educational career of the individual. We 
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should look forward increasingly to the 13th and 14th years of educaHon 
to accomplish this (17). 

• A flexibility of program which will permit the rapid adjustment 
of the vocational offerings to the realiHes of the occupational world; imd 
prevent the introduction or survival of obsolescent offerings. 

• The abandonment of the attempt to predetermine the occupational- 
educational destiny of youth in school on the polarized concept of 
college bound vs. work bound. 

• Recognition that study and mastery of the basic academic learnings 
constitute not only the indispensible foundation for job training and 
job security but, in reality, have become, in themselves, the most salable 
and most enduring job skills that the worker can possess. 

• A curriculum which will prepare youth to expect and accept 
change, rather than stability, as a condition of occupational life, and 
which will develop the attitudes and skills needed for continuing, life- 
long education. ° 
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Changes in Health Education 
and Physical Education 



Lester V. Smtth^ 



PREVIOUS reports of the ASCD Commission on Current 
Cumculum Developments have explored recent efforts to improve 
the curricula of health education and physical education. The following 
expressions are intended to update and expand those reports. 

Health education and physical education are ofter organized within 
one administrative unit, yet these should be considered separate areas 
of the curriculum. Although allied in function through certain common 
goals, each field can be distinguished from the other in behavioral 
objectives, content, learning activities, and procedures. 

The expedient of scheduling health education and physical education 
within one time block can be and often has been df ' imental to each 
discipline. Id some instances health education programs have been 
initiated to the detriment and expense of physical education programs; 

1 Program Director, Health and Physical Education, Educational Research 
Council of America, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2 Delbert Oberteuffer. "Health Education and Physical Education." In- Usine 
Curreta Curriculum Developments. Robert S. Gilchrist, chairman. Washington 
D. C: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1963. 

3 Delbert Oberteuffer. "Health Education and Physical Education." In: New 
Curriculum Developments. Glenys G. Unruh, editor. Washington, D. C: Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1965. 
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in others, health education piograms have been weakened because teach- 
ing assignments were made on the erroneous assumption that a well- 
qualified physical educator was necessarily motivated and well-qualified 
to teach health education. 

The assignment of health education responsibilities to a person 
already fully preoccupied with responsibilities in another area of the 
curriculum cannot result in a maximal eflFort in either field. 

It has heew pointed out that in view of the multidisciplinary nature 
of health instruction, the enormity of the task of keeping up to date with 
the voluminous amount of new and changing scientific information, the 
needed skill in the use of a variety of teaching methods, and the need for 
knowledge of the location and use of a^ wealth of materials and other 
resources, a health education specialist has . a full-time occupation.'* 
Competency and genuine interest of the teacher in his respective subject 
field are major factors which will ultimately influence the design of the 
health education and physical education curricula. Responsibility for 
programs of quality in these areas rests with the school administration 
representing the governing board of each school <listrict. Each field should 
be planned and incorporated into the curriculum on the basis of its 
contribution to the needs of youngsters.® 

Developments in Health Education 

In many school systems where there are no organized health 
education programs, there is a tendency to develop fragmented programs. 
Generated by social concern over the health behavior of the young, bits 
and pieces of the health education curriculum are being inserted into 
the curriciJum in haphazard fashion. This practice is observed with 
alarm by iiome health educators; others consider it, at least, as a "foot-in- 
the-door ' to the total curriculum. It is conjectured that fruitful investi- 
gation of one aspect of health education may lead to further exploration 
of other aspects leading eventually to a complete program. In many 
instances, this viev^^oint has been justified. Programs begun at the 
secondary level have filtered down to the elementary level. Conversely, 
programs initiated at the lower level have been continued later at the 
secondary level. Alcohol education, smoking education, drug abuse edu- 

* Elena M. Sliepcevich. "The Responsibility of the Physical Educator for Healtli 
Instruction. Journal of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 32: 32-33: 
January 1961. 

^Suggested School Heakh Policies. Fourth edition. Chicago: National Com- 
mittee on School Health Policies of the NEA and the AMA, 1968. p. 8. 
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caHon, safety education, venereal disease education, and sex education 
are among the components most frequently singled out for concentrated 
attention at one time or another as these areas have been perceived as 
problems by influential individuals and groups at the local, state, and 
national levels. 

Means* has briefly traced factors influencing the health education 
curriculum over the past 170 years. Textbooks, courses of study, sub- 
sidized and mandated education by legislation, and pressures exerted 
by various health- and/or education-oriented groups are factors that 
seem to have had an abiding influence on the health education cur- 
riculum throughout the years. 

Sex Education 

The accelerating activity of schools to incorporate sex education 
mto the curriculum provides evidence of the cumulative eflFects of the 
various forces: 

1. Pioneers. The happy coincidence of the availability of dynamic 
leadership when the need for sex education in the schools was recognizee 
by the community stimulated the development of sex education programs 
of long standing. ^ ° 

Over the past quar'er of a century sex education has been considered 
. £Ui mtegral part of the curriculum in such communities as University 
City, Missouri; Toms River, New Jersey; Evanston, Illinois; and San 
Diego, California. The initiators of each of these programs. Miss Helen 
Manley, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Force, Miss Irma Fricke, R.N., and G G 
WetheriU, M.D., respectively, not only pioneered sex education programs, 
but also have continued to provide inspirational leadership in this 
aspect of health education. Their programs have been useful as models 
for other school systems. 

2. Organizational support. There has been an ever increasing flow 
of recommendations urging the inclusion of sex education in the school 
curriculum. It is interesting to note that the American . .ssociation of 
School Administrators, as early as 3941, recommended inclusion of sex 
education in the curriailum. 

An example of the resolutions of diverse groups asking the schools 
to accept the responsibility for teaching sex education is the widely 
quoted and endorsed resolution passed in 1964 by The Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education of the NEA and AMA: 

« Richard K Means "The School Health Education Study: A Pattern in 
Curnculum Development." Journal of School HeaUh 36:1-2; January 
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Whereas, the altered structure of our society has resulted in greater 
permissiveness, and changing moral values, and 

Whereas, the years when sexual drives are recognized to be approaching 
a peak present the need for important and even urgent decisions on the part 
of youth, and ^ 

Whereas, the exploitation by all forms of mass me >sual 
aspects of sex has placed undue emphasis on erotic beha\ jpposed to 

mature, responsible love relatioaships, and 

Whereas, the disparity between expressed beliefs and observed actions of 
many adults has not passed unnoticed by the youth of our country, and 

Whereas, the persistent occurrence of out-of-wedlock pregnancies and of 
venereal disease has been parallt^^ed by a lessening of the restrictive efiFect 
on sexual behavior by either o^ these conditions, therefore be it 

Resolved that the schools accept appropriate responsibility for reinforcing 
the efforts of parents to transmit knowledge about the values inherent in our 
family system, and about the psychic, moral, and physical consequences 
of sexual behavior, and be it further 

Resolved that this be done by including in the general and health 
education curriculum the physiology and biology of human reproduction begin- 
nmg at the elementary level and continuing throughout the school years at 
increasing levels of comprehension, and that the study of venereal diseases 
continue to be a part of communicable disease education during early 
adolescence, and be it further 

Resolved that the concept of the family as a unit of society based on 
mature, responsible love be a continuin-^ and pervasive educational goalJ 

3. An organization dedicated to developing man's sexuality. The ^rst 
public announcement of the Sex Information and Education Council of 
the United States was made in January 1965. Since that time this volun- 
tary health organization has been instrumental in promoting sound sex 
education programs in the school and community. Through its executive 
director, Mary S. Calderone, M.D., MPH, and her staflF, SIECUS has 
published, made speeches, discussed, communicated, cross-fertilized 
ser/ed as a forum, and acted as a clearinghouse for exchanging informa- 
tior It has stimulated concern of communities and has oflFered aid for 
sex education in its broadest aspects. In essence, it has made giant strides 
toward fulfilling its purpose: 

To establish man's sexuality as a health entity: to identify the special 
charactenstics that distinguish it from, yet relate it to, human reproduction; 
to dignify It by openness of approach, study, and scientific research designed 

.^/n' ^^1;^^l.^''^olS^T"'i^^^ Resolutions." Journal of Health, Physical Edu^ 
cationy and Recreation 35 (7):, 14; September 1964. 
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^.0 lead towards its understanding and its freedom from exploitation; to give 
isaderslup to professionals and to society, to the end that human beings may 
be aided towards responsible use of the sexual faculty and towards assimi- 
Jation of sex into their individual life patterns as a creative and recreative 
force." 

4. Governmental action. Legislature has played a prominent role in 
promoting, limiHng, or prohibiting sex education in the schools. Oregon 
for example, has been a front-runner among the states encouraging sex 
educaHon; New York permits such programs providing that the partici- 
pation is voluntary; while a few states have legisIaHon mandaHng against 
the mclusion of sex education programs in the school. 

Federal funds have been provided through the U. S. Office of 
EducaHon to support programs on or including sex education. Funding 
IS made through the following programs: 

Aid to Schools in Low Income Areas 

Second^tro^ '™ ^'^'"^"^^ 

Community Service and Continuing Education Programs ("University 
Leadership for Urban Progress") ^ 

Vocational and Technical Education, under which home economics 
activities and the training of home economics teachers and health professions 
personnel are supported 

Guidance and Counseling Institutes, and Institutes for Advanced Study, 
in which family life and sex education may be included as appropriate for 
the subject ma ;er of the Institute 

Adult Basic Education Programs, in which course materials for teaching 
reading, writmg, arithmetic, and speech are related to such "adult experiences" 
as homemakmg and family relations. 

A policy statement made in August 1966 by U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Harold Howe II, explains the extent and control of the 
government's support: 

The United States Office of Education takes the position that each 

m the ar^ of family life education and sex education; that only the commuLt^ 
A f J««t"tions can know what is desirable, what is possibk 

and what is ^setor ihem in this realm. To assist communiti; and edu^ZS 
mstihitiom whidi desire to Initiate or improve programs in this area,- the 
Office of Education wlU support training for teachers and health and guidance 
persoiuiel at aU levels of instruction; It wlU aid programs designed to help 
parents cany out their roles in family life education and sex education. The 

cf f yy^l^^ c^^^ {""^ Information and Education Council of the United 
States as a New, Separate Organization?" SIECUS Newsletter 1(1), Februwy iT^ 
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OflSce wiU work closely with other agencies, both Federal and State, to ensure 
the most effective use of our resources in the implementation of this policy. 

The degree of success of these federally supported programs will 
depend in large measure upon meaningful activities being taken pursuant 
to approval of the projects. 

S. Assistance from publications. Various publications » which are 
intended to give aid and support to the teacher and administrators have 
come into being recently. Jncluded among them are curriculum guides, 
guidelines, courses of study, textbook supplements, discussion guides, a 
series of pamphlets, a resource unit, and a suggested program. Their 
value will be realized as they are adapted to the needs of individual 
schools and communities. 

Some danger has been seen in the rush to institute sex education 
programs. Calderone states: 

The rush to climb on the sex education bandwagon is ill advised if it 
results in poor efforts, half-baked programs, and mistakes so glaring as to 
arouse community opposition to a pitch that will slam doors that may not be 
reopened for another generation. 

Tf the watchwords are "activity alleviates anxiety," the educator 
must be cautioned that "activity" may also dilute results. Concern for 
improvement coupled with thought should be the guide for action. 
Health educators generally consider sex education as only one facet of 
a total health education program. 

Unified Programs 

In the broader context of health education, curriculum development 
in recent years has stemmed largely from local and some state efforts. 
The Denver Public Schools, for example, have based their health cur- 
riculum upon the findings of their study. Health Interests of Children}^ 
Areas of health defined for inc' sion in the curriculum were based upon 
detailed information on the health interests of youngsters at different 
grade levels. 

A major contribution of the five year School Health Education 
Evaluation Study, Los Angeles Area 12 ^as the creation of a greater 
® See Sex Education reference list on pp. 112-13. 

10 Mary S. Calderone, M.D., MPH, and Sally Fox. "SIECUS as a Voluntary 
Health Organization. Special Issue: "Human Sexuality and Education." California 
School Health 3 ( 1 ) : 8; January 1967. 

1^ Denver Public Schools. Health Interests of Children. Revised edition. Denver 
Colorado: Board of Education, 1954. 
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rffUJjST f'""" P"-^' °^ ''^"^^ administrators to place 

effective health education in the curriculum. The study further provided 
an evaluation plan and framework for similar studies elsewhere. 

The traditional health curriculum has been guided by local or state 
guides or coui.es o study. Tliese have been unit'centered and de ild 
o cover the field." As health facts have been discovered or developed 
at an ever increasing rate, the task has been to select the approprfate 
Xis ofT?'^?" !" -^'^^^ ^^^y belong. In^'a recem 

The selection of the most significant bits of content no longer is difficult- 

orSrt TnZ ; ^"T'""' ^PP^^^ *° "''eful for 

ordering and interpreting man's inquiries. 

foclV""^'?^ "'"^ "''""g"' ^"^"culum projects 

focused upon the conceptual approach to teaching health. One project 
was undertaken by the Health Education Division, Curriculum^cim 
nZT:- Health, Physical Education, and 

Recreation (NEA . The plan of action followed was to detennine basic 
health concepts related to crucial health problems of school-age young- 
sters in the 60's and 70's. Tlie publication. Health Concepts: GuZ for 
Health Imtructton,^^ is the product of the Commission's efforts. It pro- 
vides a valuable struch^re which local and state curriculum committees 
will find useful as a guide for curriculum development. 

School Health Education Study 

The second project, the School Health Education Study, is perhaps 

Z^Ta *° ™P™ve the program of 

hea th education. Ole Sand described the Study's basic documentf 
Educatton: a Conceptual Approach to Curriculum Desigr., as the most 
thorough analysis yet made of the field. He stated: 

It (the document) makes an important milestone in the progress and 
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development of health education and is, therefore, of great interest to everyone 
Concerned with curriculum and instruction.*^ 

The School Health Education Study received financial support from 
the Samuel Bronfman Foundation from 1961 through December 1965. 
From July 1966 through June 1969 the Study is being supported by 
the 3M Company of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The Conceptual Approach of the School Health Education Study 
The conceptual approach consists of a hierarchy of concepts developed 
into a framework for the health education curriculum. Health, defined 
as "a quality of life involving dynamic interaction and interdependence 
among the individual's physical well-being, his mental and emotional 
reactions, and the social complex of his existence," is the comprehensive, 
generalized concept appearing at the highest level of the hierarchy. 
This concept embodies physical, mental, and social dimensions which 
are characteristic of all levels of the hierarchy. 

The next level of the conceptual model focuses on three key concepts 
which characterize the processe.«; underlying health and serve as unifying 
threads of the curriculum. These are: 

Growing ami Developing-a dynamic life process by which the 
individual is in some ways like all other individuals, in some ways like 
some other individuals, and in some ways like no other individual 

Interacting-^ATi ongoing process in which the individual is aflFected 
by and in turn aflFects certain biological, social, psychological, economic, 
cultural, and physical forces in the environment 

Decision Mflfcmg-a process unique to man of consciously deciding 
whether or not to take an action or of choosing one alternative rather 
than another. 

* he ten concepts at the next level of the conceptual stmcture serve 
as the major organizing elements of the curriculum reflecting the scope 
of health education. These concepts are in statement form and it is 
around these concepts that teaching-learning guides have been 
developed. The concepts are: 

Growth and development influence and are influenced by the structure 
and functioning of the individual. 

i^oie Sand. "Foreword." In. Health Education: A Conceptual Approach to 
Curriculum Design. School Health Study. St. Paul, Minnesota: 3M Education Press 
1967. ' 

^«An edited version of a presentation by Ann E. Noltc, As'soci?.ce Director. 
School Health Education Study at the Fourth National Curriculum Conference, 
Curriculum Designing for the Future." Asriociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, New York, New York, December 3, i966. 
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for e^i°rii'"''°'"' ' P'^'^*^''^ 

The potential for hazards and accidents exists, whatever the environment 
There are reciprocal relationships involving man, disease, and environment 
The family serves to perpetuate man and to fuIfiU certain health needs 

conft^Sg""^ ^"^"^ "^'"''^ ^ ' ^"P'P'^'y °f °ft«" 

Utilization of health information, products, and services is guided bv 
values ana perceptions. 6"'"'=" 

Use of substances that modify mood and behavior arises from a variety 
of mobvations. vmiciy 

Food selecHon and eating patterns are determined by physical, social, 
mental, economic, and cultural factors. ^ i' • 

An understanding of the concepts may be achieved by realizing 
that each is expanded in subconcepts in the dimensions of the physical 
mental, and social, in goals and in behavioral objectives. Also, each 
concept reflects the interrelatedness of the th:;ee key concepts. 

Each of the concepts has been analyzed to determine its substance. 
This substantive element, the next hierarchical level, has been called a 
subconcept and is viewed in the physical, mental, and social dimensions, 
lliese subconcepts are supporting ideas which guide in selecting and 
ordering the subject matter of health education. They provide also a 
basis for tfie selection of desired behavioral objectives. At this subconcept 
level of die conceptual framework a transition is beginning to develop 
which will lead toward the operational aspect of the framework. 

The long-range goals for each of the ten concepts have been derived 
from the corresponding concept and subconcepts. They serve as general 
guides for the desired outcome of a sequential program in healA edu- 
cation from kindergarten through grade twelve. These goals and the 
more specific behavioral objectives have been stated in terms of three 
domains. These are the cognitive, which includes behaviors pertaining 
to /knowledge, intellectual abilities," or "intellectual skills"; the affecHve 
which refers to those objectives stressing "a feeling tone," "an emotion" 
or a degree of acceptance or rejection." Objectives in these two 
domains were developed with the assistance of the Taxonomy of Edu- 
catioml Objectives. The action domain pertains to those aspects of 
health behaviors in which the individual actuaUy applies knowledge and 
attitudes to a life situation. This classification was specifically developed 
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by the School Health Education Study writing group to serve the 
purposes and goals of health education. 

The last level or tne conceptual hierarchy includes the behavioral 
objectives, which are specific and operational. They are developed for 
each concept. There is a vertical organization at four levels of progression. 
This vertical organization reflects the educational levels of the behavioral 
objectives and content. Level I would denote the least complex objectives. 
In addition to the vertical organization, a horizontal organization denotes 
the sequence of objectives at a given level. The horizontal organization 
lends reinforcement to each learning experience and sets the stage for 
what is to follow. These behavioral objectives represent the priority 
in desired competencies. 

The conceptual framework for health education is characterized by 
three qualities: (a) adaptability: it is designed for use at any level of 
progression from grades K through twelve; (b) ihxibility: allowances are 
made for individual differences, community needs, and variations in 
administrative patterns; and (c) permanence: the discovery of new 
knowledge should not necessitate changing the elements which comprise 
the higher levels of the hierarchy. 

The conceptual framework represents a theoretical model for health 
instruction. This model is translated into operational format in a 
teaching-learning guide for each of the four levels and for each of 
the ten concepts. Each component of the guide is related to the guide in 
reflecting a conceptual approach. 

The information which appears in this presentation was taken from 
the book. Health Education: A Conceptual Approach to Curriculum 
Design, prepared by the School Health Education Study writers.^^ 

Developments in Physicat Education 

The recent emphasis in physical education programs has been on 
perceptual-motor training, physical education for the mentally retarded, 
and movement exploration. All seem to bear out the significance that 
motor experiences make to the enrichment of human intelligence, develop- 
ment of personality, and preservation ctiid c::tension of the culture.^* 
There is some indication that physical educatioii moving toward a 
stage of sophisticated developm<;nt which combines prior emphasis of 
participation, socialization, eud physical fitness with an understanding 

17 School Health Education Study. Health Education: The Conceptual Approach 
to Curriculum Design, St. Paul, Minnesota: 3M Education Press, 1967. 
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"""'^^ ' """^^Se of env^o.™™, .„ve- 

Percepfual-Mofor Training 

fh. n^.T-\!;'' '"^''"''^ ''^^ programming and research done in 
far r n""^ f"'' °f ^^'ly -"o^or training 

Sild?' "^"'^"y/^J^yded have stimulated further research for normj 
children at preschool, kindergarten, and primary levels. He further stated: 
It is generally agreed that chUdren grow and develop neuroloeicallv in a 

Slrr P^"^"'- '^"''^ °^ -^tnLel u S o assess 
intellectual development at infancy and in young children are b^^ on 
developmental inventories which sample the neuromotor area, of devebpment 
and the early perceptive abilities of the child. Each state of neuroHo 

fhetE^'Tv ' '"^''^^ ''^^^'"P™-*- child exp'o 

coLS pT/ , perceptions-auditory, visual, tactile,' and Idnesthetic-a 
ne stk ll^^^ takes .place in his neuromotor ^stem. The aware- 

ness skills and information are carried over from one developmental level to 
another and are further developed and utilized in the next stage of develop- 
ment. When there is an omission or an interruption in development, the next 

^ifnfnvTfTT "^"'"S'" ^^^^^ -'some' evident 

ftat many of the leammg problems , . children can be traced to this develop- 
mental omission or interruption. ^ 

deoritd°17d^ "T^ ^'^'C^'^ P^g'^"" ^^^^ deal with young 
nlC „f V-u ''"^ °^ l^ck of stimulation. A greal 

Tel sSlsTe fo ^^^^ r '"?^P«°" - - the devfloj! 

menial nlre. ' " °' ' P'^""'' ^ 

relatiSranVtrS". I' P^^^^P«°" ^P^^^I 

of rSlTand trlJ:;^ academic 'skills 

.nop7^%^i'"""'.'°"*"^""°"' °^ P^>""c«J education or early motor exoeri 

social skills in group activity requires a degree of motor skill ^ 
The child s self-image is very important, for it determines how he interacts 

48 If.,' MarerioJ?"'"""''- Movement." iVEA /ourn,,/ 56 (3): 

'oS'ik'^^I"'"' °" Pereeptuai-Motor Training, page 113. 

Joseph J Snedy,"jrFo?nrtlon"'^ ^^T^V?.^ 

Curriculum ConferU'N^rSk'kew^SrD^clbt ^'Se.^""'* ^^""""^ 
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widi others Hfe ability to perfonn common skills-his range of movement and 
body control-his body figure-all aflFect his confidence and his willingness to 
attempt new activities. Self-image is related to success and success is necessary 
for conhnued motivation, and therefore, must be built into the activity. Plamied 
J^7Sen ^ °^ techniques in working with all 

The major purpose of the perceptual-motor program is to develop 
readmess to learn on a physiological basis by reproducing experiences 
which a normally developing youngster would undergo as he grows 
and matures. ° 

The growth and development patterns through which all children 
move from infancy to childhood set the stage, in large measure, for all 
children s readiness to profit from formal instrucHon. Children diflFer 
from one another in physiological readiness to learn as they do in any 
other area. 



Whether their intelligence is below average, average, or above 
average, whether their ability to learn is commensurate with their biic 
Zt'^'T a'^T^ 1° ' Sreat extent upon whether or not they have 
sufficiently developed their perceptual-motor skills. Such skills do not 
develop automatically with the mere passage of time. Careful planning 
is needed to provide the rich learning enviroment which will afford 
delelopS"'*^ ^" *° ^^^'^ perceptual-motor 

Through the perceptual-motor program, physical educaHon is bridg- 
ing the gap between the play area and the classroom. The potentially rich 
avenue of elementary school physical educaHon is being explored. 

Physical Education for the Mentally Retarded 21 

Dramatic results have been reported by Oliver and Corder^^ in 
studies involving mentally retarded boys taking systemaHc programs of 
physical education. Subjects in the experimental groups of both studies 
improved significantly, not only in the physical aspects, but also in 
emotional stability, medical evaluaHon, personality adjustment, and 
intellectual development. 

It has been demonstrated that as the child becomes physically edu- 
cated, his physical, mental, and social competencies improve. 

2» See refc ences on Physical Education for the MentaUy Retarded, pages 113-14 
P,na,Lf'*i^'i""x«^'i'^f' and Fitness for the Mentally Retarded. "AcUvity 
HeTrPhv Washington, D. C: American Assodadon of 

n^ J^'i i^?^^"^^, ^""^ Recreation reprinted from the Jounud of Health 

Physical EducaHon, and Recreation. April 1966). ' 
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